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(On the desert plains of Southern Nevada, Northwestern Arizona and Southern Utah, vast bands of wild horses range. 
stock which drifted away from early settlers, and the bands often contain auimals of rare quality. 


PALMETTO 


These horses are the descendants of 
The following incident is a 


true story of many such incidents, told by a Cowboy in the language and spirit of the West.) 


UST across the boundary line of 

Utah, in the center of a level, wind 

swept plain, which is skirted by blue 
mountains, and crossed only by a low 
ridge, covered with cedars, lies Pipe 
Springs, an oasis in the desert. 
and fool- 


Here the brave, hardy, 


ate before they reach the troughs, the 
gorge them- 
selves with cool water, and again seek 
their home in the mountains. 


wild mustangs steal in, 


The wind had blown clouds of dust 
morning, the sandy 
slopes were covered with little reefs, 


before it since 


“Hurry up, Pete,” I said, “here comes 
the boys, and they’ll be as hungry and 
tired as their horses.” 

Far away on the plain, on the slopes 
of a distant mountain, the sun cast his 
last rays over the distant ranges. Just 
as he sank, leaving the desert aglow 

















The Long Rope Swings Back and Forth at Don’s Side 


hardy rangers make their camp, and 
twice each year gather herds of range 
cattle from the plateau and the moun- 
tains beyond it. In the summer, when 
the sun is hot and the wind dry with 
dust, when the lakes in the mountains 
are dry, and the tiny springs evapor- 


like ripples on the sea. In the even- 
ing the breeze had died away. I lay 
against my saddle, watching the cook 
at his work, and idly digging a hole in 
the ground with my spur. Glancing to 
the west I saw three men riding to- 
ward camp. 


with his splendor, the boys rode into 
camp. Scarcely had they thrown off 
their saddles Pete called 
“chuck,” and we gathered round the 
camp fire to eat as only men do who 
enjoy perfect health, after having faced 
the fresh winds, on horseback all day. 


when 








“Well kid,” said Clyde Roper, called 
“Cly” by the fellows and girls in town, 
and Roper by the rangers, “you missed 
it by not coming with us today.” 

I asked what the day had done for 
them, but at that moment Cly’s atten- 
tion was attracted to the bake oven, 
the lid to which Pete had just removed, 
so Don Ricker, the oldest of us, was 
left to supply the detail. 

Don simply said, “O, we saw Palmet- 
to and his bunch.” 

Harvey, a half breed and a skilfull 
horseman, said “I’d swap a corral full 
of yearlings to get within ropes length 
of that horse.” 

I asked if the Bar X mares were 
with him. Cly smiled over his tin plate 
for answer, and said, “Wild as him. 
Poor old Kitchen, he loved them mares, 
shipped them from the east.” 

“He lowed he’d raise a band of beau- 
ties from them bay mares,” commented 
Harvy. 

“He rode a sheep-skin for two years 
to save up money enough to buy 
them,’ continued Cly, “but he won’t 
catch them on a sheep-skin, I wonder 
where they water at, his is the only 
band that ain’t been in this summer. 
They’ve had a lake, but it’s done gone 
dry.” 

Don was the wise one of the party. 
“They looked dry,” he said. 

After supper, I braided a quirt, while 
Harvy and Cly told me more of Pal- 
metto. Don, however, brooded over 
the dying embers of the camp fire. I 
knew that he saw there the yellow 
mustang leading his band. When he 
spoke we all listened. “They'll be in 
tomorrow. The kid and me’ll go out 
to the Ridge. You boys stop here at 
Pipe and keep your horses fresh. When 
they get all the water they’ll drink, all 
you have to do is sit on your horses, 
keep behind the bunch, and spur. Af- 
ter they’-ve run seven miles in front 
of your ponies, which are pretty good, 
if you spur—” 

“There ain't no better horse ever 
drunk water from these springs than 
Shiner,” broke in Cly. “Even the yal- 
ler hisself'll] have to do his best to keep 
a rope’s length ahead of Pedro,” con- 
tinued Don, disdaining Cly’s remark. 
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I was sorry that I had not been with 
them. Palmetto was the best known 
horse on the southern ranges. For 


.two years I had heard the boys talk 


of him. They spoke of his long golden 
mane and tail, of his fine head and long 
neck, and especially of his wonderful 
speed and endurance. As I kicked off 
my boots and rolled up in my blankets 
by the fire, my last thoughts were of 
Palmetto and tomorrow’s run. 

About noon Don and I saddled our 
horses and set out for Cedar Ridge, 
which crossed the desert seven miles 
west of Pipe Springs. I was proud as 
a peacock and sat easily in my saddle, 
thinking the chink, chink, chink, of my 
spur chains, as they kept time with the 
even pace of my horse, the sweetest 
music on earth. I wondered why I had 
been chosen to run the last lap with 
Don. I knew, even though he were 
quiet and cynical, that his heart was 
set on Palmetto, and that day he meant 
to capture him. When we reached the 
ridge it was one o’clock. We dismount- 
ed and sat under a cedar tree. As usual, 
(Don sat silent and thoughful, constant- 
ly turning his hat round in his hands. 

I looked from my tall bay Jimmy, 
to his brown, Mexican Pedro, with a 
browner line down his back, always a 
sign of toughness and endurance. Don 
looked up at my horse. “That’s a horse 
to be proud of” he said, “but he 
wouldn’t. do for me. I need a horse 
that'll carry a heavy man for weeks, 
and hunt his fodder at night, with the 
hobbles on, like old Peed,’ and arose 
and put his arms around the horse’s 
neck. Looking at Jimmy he said, 
“That’s the horse the boss give you 
when you won the Johnson stakes, a 
couple of years ago, ain’t he?” I nodd- 
ed. “You was only twelve then, you’re 
taller now, but not much heavier.” 

“Don’t you wish you were my weight 
today?” I asked. He pointed toward 
Pipe. “After that yaller’s been run 
across that stretch—well, we'll see.” 

Suddenly we riveted our eyes on the 
mouth of a canyon which opened into 
the plain, about ten miles to the south- 
west. We saw a cloud of dust moving 
toward us, and knew that a band of 
horses trotted beneath it. Nearer, near- 
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er it came. Finally as the horses came 
in view, Don observed—“That’s them, 
I see the white legs of the little bay 
mare, I never saw the yaller when she 
wasn't by his side. 

I was soon able to distinguish the 
noble stallion himself, like a prince, 
leading his band across the dusty des- 
ert. When they came to the base of 
the ridge, a quarter of a mile below us, 
their kingly leader stopped. Instantly 
his followers threw their heads into the 
air and stood stark still. 

I had never imagined that Palmetto 
was so beautiful. His tail touched the 
ground. His long mane quivered 
against his knees. He threw his proud 
head above all the rest snorted 
loud, but we were concealed. Then he 
whinnied, but our horses knew better 
than to answer, besides our fingers 
clutched tight their nostrils. Again he 
began his march, testing every step, 
until he gained the other side of the 
ridge, when he “lined out” on a long 
steady trot. The pretty little bay, white 
footed mare, with her ears set back, 
and her thin neck thrust forward, stole 
along beneath him. On the other side 
trotted a sturdy black. Then came 
Kitchen’s three thoroughbreds, and so 
on down, each horse having his place 
in the ranks. Our eyes followed the 
dust as it moved toward the Springs. 


and 


Don felt sure that we had _ been 
scented, and that Palmetto would lead 
them south on the return, so we 
mounted our horses and rode down 
half a mile in that direction. We dis- 
mounted. I was trembling with ex- 
citement. I followed the dust, which 
was now nearing the Springs and won- 
dered if Cly and Harvey were on their 
horses, ready to begin the chase, but 
Don calmly sat down on a rock, and 
began to talk, more to himself than to 
me. “He came with his mother, four 
years ago. He was only a yearling, 
then, but a mighty smart colt. Then 
for two years I never seen him. When 
he came back he had the little bay 
mare and the black horse with him. 
Next he had twenty in his bunch, now 
there are thirty, an’ he got Ol Kit- 
chen’s three thoroughbreds.” 

A smile stole over Don’s tanned fea- 
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tures as he looked up and said, with 
more enthusiasm than usual, “That 
yaller is one of the old stock, and he’ll 
sire a bunch of real saddle horses, sad- 
dle horses worthy to carry a real buck- 
ayro.” Looking up he said, “They’re 
coming now.” 

Sure enough! There was the tell- 
tale dust flying fast, and behind it a 
lesser dust, showing that Harvy and 
Cly were in hot pursuit. 

Nearer and nearer they came. Yes, 
there is Palmetto, his long neck thrust 
out from the cloud of dust. The boys 
are holding their own, riding behind 
them like the wind. The stallion 
easily sustains his position. His sharp 
ears set back on his mane tell him 
where every horse behind runs, while 
his eyes and nostrils choose the fore- 
ward path. On reaching the ridge, as 
Don anticipated, they circled south. 
Already some had dropped their tails 
and were laboring hard to carry the 
load of water they had drunk, but the 
three leaders were gaunt, they had 
been cautious. 

We mounted our horses, Jimmy 
strained eyes and ears on the band, 
as it rushed past us, quivering with 
excitement, but Pedro stood calm, and 
unconcerned. At the base of the ridge 
the boys stopped their horses, and Cly 
called “Good luck.” 

I waved my hand and followed Don 
at breakneck speed. The stallion be- 
trayed no excitement but galloped 
steadily on. Before a mile had been 
covered the leaders alone were before 
us. Palmetto was no longer yellow, 
but like his companions, brown with 
sweat and dust. We evened our pace 
with his and galloped on mile after 
mile beneath the burning sun. It was 
marvelous how Pedro bore such a gi- 
gantic man as Don. His square shoul- 
ders worked without a sign of tiring, 
butting, butting through the dust. 

“The little mare is going,” said Don, 
in a calm voice. Before we had cov- 
ered another hundred yards, her tail 
drooped, she was making her last ef- 
fort. Oh, it was pitiful to see her labor 
to keep those beautiful white feet go- 
ing. The gallant stallion, like a lover, 
often turned and coaxed her on by look 
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and example, but all in vain. Slower 
and slower she went, the stallion re- 
maining by her side, but the effort was 
vain, with a painful shudder and groan 
she sank upon her haunches. One last 
look was exchanged between them, 
and Palmetto galloped on beside the 
black. 

Om, on we sped, keeping the same 
pace under the burning sun. Sud- 
denly, withcut a sign of warning, the 
black gave a long leap, and fell, dead 
as a stone. 

“That’s mettle for you,” said Don, as 
he leaned over and patted his horse’s 
neck. “Now Peed, old boy, show what 
you are worth. Just a little faster, he’s 
going, in another hundred yards we'll 
get him. Peed, Peed, you little son- 
of-a-gun go on, go on.” 

I looked upon the foaming Palmetto, 
who had so gallantly shown his worth- 
iness to be free. I thought of his seven- 
mile run before he had reached the 
Cedar Ridge. I admired his finely 
shaped body, even more covered, as it 
was with dust and sweat, and his ex- 
tended nostrils more, flecked, as they 
were with blood, and him more for 
his mettle and endurance. Then, too, 
his long flowing mane and tail, fresh 
in the breeze, presented such a contrast 
to his straining body, covered with 
sweat and blood. I watched old Pedro, 
how I longed to see him weaken, but 
we drew nearer, inch by inch, until 
only fifty yards ahead of us the yellow 
mustang strained. Oh, Spirit of the 
Wilds, I cried, save this hero. 

It seemed that my prayer would be 
answered, for, as I looked, I saw that 
that the gait of Pedro, covered with 
dust, and sweat, was no longer regu- 
lar. His short legs were no longer 
firm, his leaps were no longer even as 
they had been. His owner saw it too. 
“Your horse! Quick!” he cried. As I 
leaped to the back of his saddle he 
sprang to mine. 


, 


How my heart sank when I saw 
Jimmy respond to the determined spur, 
when I saw Don uncoil his rope, with 
set lips and determined eye, when I 
saw that Palmetto was working in 
vain, I realized then why I had been 
chosen to run the last lap with Don. 
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The long rope swings back and forth 
at Don’s side. He leans forward, his 
spur strikes my horse’s flank, and like 


a flash the long rope hisses through 


the air. Will it reach! My eyes were 
misty as I strained to follow it. I 
spurred Pedro, and he, relieved from 


his heavy load, gathered strength and 


held his own. 

I spurred my horse aside from the 
dust between us and looked, the rope 
went true and dropped over the stal- 
lion’s head. He bounds forward, 
straining every nerve. Jimmy stops, 
his forefeet placed firmly in the ground. 
The stallion leaps forward, and is 
thrown face to face with his captor. 
He strains back, but the horse, the 
rope, the saddle are strong and hold. 
Is he going to choke down, as is usu- 
ally the case with wild horses? No! 
He leaps forward, turns, and with the 
desperation of despair dashes away. 

“Spur! Spur!” I cried, “and give him 
slack.” But before the sentence was 
finished Palmetto lay on the plain, 
dead. 

As I looked away to conceal a tear, 
I saw a crow fly from one of those 
jagged peaks, where it had sat, like an 
evil spirit, watching over the ranges. 
Then another came from far away on 
the other side of the desert. Soon 
there were twenty circling about us. 

When I turned Don was standing, 
his arms folded looking at the dead 
horse, deep sorrow written on his sun- 
tanned face. Slowly he turned, and 
mounting his horse, rode away in si- 
lence. 

As we rode back over our trail we 
passed the dead black. A little farther 
on the bay mare whinnied as_ she 
moved out from our path, as if to ask 
what had become of her Lord. 

It is many years since I handled the 
bit and spur on the western plains, but 
the two tufts of hair, one from his 
mane, and the other from his tail, keep 
fresh in my memory, Palmetto’s race 
to death. 





If every man will keep his ranges well 
covered with poison during January we 
will soon notice a reduction in the num- 
ber of coyotes. 
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COYOTES HAVE RABIES. 





What appears to a certainty to be 
rabies, or hydrophobia, has appeared 
among the coyotes in Umatilla county, 
Oregon, and stockmen are taking pre- 
caution to protect their dogs from con- 
tact with the animals and their live- 
stock from being bitten. District Game 
Warden E. F. Averill has made quite an 
extended investigation of the reports 
that have come to him and has no 
doubt that the disease exists. One 
man has been bitten. He is Mack Gil- 
liland, brother of former County Judge 
T. P. Gilliland, and is now in the hos- 
pital at Pilot Rock taking the Pasteur 
treatment. Word comes from the John 
Day country that the coyotes there 
have the disease, the ailment evident- 
ly being more prevalent there than 
here. 

Several cases have been reported to 
Mr. Averill. The most notable is that 
in which Gilliland was bitten. Mr. 
Gilliland is not believed to be in dan- 
ger because the bite of the coyote did 
not break through the skin, but he is 
alarmed and hurriedly procured medi- 
cal aid. It was necessary for the phy- 
sicians to send to San Francisco for 
the Pasteur serum. 

When bitten Gilliland was working 
on the sheep ranch of K. G. Warner, 
not more than 50 feet from the house. 
He did not notice the presence of the 
animal until it stole up behind him and 
niped him on the calf of the leg. The 
animal then fled and went to the J. N. 
Burgess farm where it attacked two 
dogs. An employe of the ranch killed 
it with a revolver. 


Oine instance is reported in which 
two dogs fought a coyote and one of 
them was bitten. This was more than 
a month ago. A week ago the dog 
suddenly developed apparent madness, 
snapping at any animal or person that 
came in its way. It was killed. A dog 
belonging to Roy Barr near Mission 
was bitten and had to be killed. A 
dog belonging to Stephen P. Geiss of 
the John Day country came to a simi- 
lar end. Another dog belonging to a 
man who was riding in the Birch 
Creek section was chased by a coyote. 


THE 


The animal was killed by the dog’s 
owner with a revolver when it ran so 
near him he could have kicked it. 

Another striking case is reported 
from Meacham. A few days ago a 
coyote went boldly into the town and 
attacked a dog at the hotel. It was 
shot with a revolver.—Evening Trib- 
une. 





HELP KILL THE COYOTE. 





The work your Association is doing 
to exterminate the carniverous wild 
animals entitles you to $5.00 dues from 
every western sheepman. We have 
been fooling with this question for 25 
years and I cannot say we have made 
much headway. The plan you outline, 
to secure a Federal bounty on wild ani- 
mals is, in the end, the only plan that 
will bring about their complete destruc- 


SHEEP SHOW AND SALE 


@ The National Wool Growers 
Association is now making ar- 
rangement for holding its An- 


nual Meeting, a Ram Sale and 
Sheep Show in Salt Lake City, 
September 7-8-9-10, °15. Final 
arrangements will be announc- 
ed next issue. 





tion. These pests are bred on govern- 
ment land mostly and unless the gov- 
ernment will recognize its responsibili- 
ty several stockmen in the west will 
quit the business. 

While we must have governmental 
assistance yet there is a great deal 
that stockmen can do to assist. Every 
state and county stock association 
ought to put up some money and send 
hunters out. The larger stockmen can 
well afford to put out a hunter on their 
own account. Many of them already do 
this, but all ought to do it. 

I believe it would help materially if 
each state wool growers’ association 
would declare a “poison week.” By 
this I mean let the word be sent to 
each sheepman to poison his range dur- 
ing a certain week and keep track of 
the poison he puts out. At the end of 
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this period he could gather up all baits 
that were left and destroy them. Evy- 
eryone would know just what week 
had been set aside and he could muzzle 
or tie up his dogs so that they would 
not get poisoned. Seems to me that 
in this way by concerted action, we 
could make a big cleanup of coyotes, 

An old trapper tells me that by us- 
ing live bait you can get the coyote 
very readily. He ties a rabbit or a 
crippled lamb or sheep up to a stake 
and then sets his traps around it. The 
coyote makes a rush for the live animal 
and generally gets into the trap be- 
fore the struggle is over. I have never 
tried this. 

Keep urging the sheepmen to make 
a concerted fight on the coyote and 
the association will more than repay 
all it has cost. 

C. X JENES. 





SAVING COWS. 





An Argentine paper reports that in 
1910 of all the cattle killed in that 
country for meat, 71 per cent was fe- 
males. In 1913 the number of females 
slaughtered had fallen to 32 per cent 
of the total. An effort is being made 
to confine the slaughterings of female 
cattle to old cows that will no longer 
breed. 





SHEEP IN PASTURE 
: IN PENNSYLVANIA. 





Yes, you are right. This old farm 
has not had a sheep on it for twelve 
years and you can see the difference 
now. We used to keep from twenty to 
forty sheep and they cleaned up the 
fence corners and kept down the weeds. 
I don’t know why but when we kept 
sheep the grass was sweet and thicker 
and the cows seemed to eat it better. 
Now after twelve years of dairy cows 
the grass is not so thick and it grows 
ranker and coarser. But we must stay 
with the dairy cow for there is not 
enough money in sheep to run them 
on land worth $125 per acre. I figure 
you can make two dollars on a good 
cow to every dollar you make out of 
sheep. M. E. BOYD, 


Pennsylvania. 
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Wolf Hunting In Wyoming 


N the first place what dogs are 
| best for this purpose? The grey- 

hound crossed with the staghound 
has been used more than any other 
dog. As speed is one of the main 
points; the thoroughbred greyhound 
should be the best dog for coyotes, if 
he were a hard fighter, but it has been 
my experience that only one out of 
five greyhounds will put up much of a 
fight. The staghound is very good, 
but often proves too slow. The Rus- 
sian and the Irish wolfhound seem to 
come nearer the mark than any other 
When it 

timber 


breeds. comes. to hunting 


grey or 


(By E. P. SPAETH, Gillette, Wyoming) 


good fighting pack. There cannot be 
too much stress laid on this point of 
‘breaking a dog to the work expected 
of him. 

I have raised a good many pups and 
have always found that I have got the 
best hunters and fighters when both the 
dam and the sire have proved them- 
selves good hunters and fighters. I 
am using Russian wolfhounds, grey- 
hounds, and a few crosses in.my pack 
at present. I have one dog whose dam 
was a great Dane and the sire a grey- 
hound. He is one of the most power- 
ful dogs that I have seen. His speed 


coyote was within a few feet of him, 
when he made a jump and got Mrs. 
Coyote by the neck, this always being 
his hold. There are very few dogs that 
will handle a coyote alone. 

To hunt coyotes successfully, one 
should never have less than three dogs. 
When there are less, it makes it too 
much like work for the dogs instead 
When it comes to hunt- 
ing wolves, one cannot have too many 
dogs. A grey wolf seems to be the 
hardest fighter for his weight among 
the wild animals. Coyotes in this part 
of the country generally weigh between 

28 and 30 pounds; 


of pleasure. 





wolves there ought 
to be some heavy 
dogs in the pack to 
do the killing. 

[ have coursed 
coyotes, wolves 
and jackrabbits 
about twelve years 
and find that for 
rabbits, the grey- 
hounds are the 
best, although I 
have some wolf- 
hounds that give 
them a close run. 
Sut when it comes 
to coyotes and 
mixed 
pack seems best to 
the writer, al - 
though Mr. 
Hoekel of Denver, who has run dogs 
for years, swears by the Russian wolf- 
hound, after having tried all the differ- 
ent coursing breeds. I saw Mr. 
Hoekel’s dogs at the Denver show sev- 
eral years ago, and I must say they 
were a good-looking lot of dogs. 

But there is one point that a lot of 
people seem to forget in getting a dog 
to kill coyotes or wolves, and that is, 
that he must be trained to do his work, 
just as any bird dog or sheep dog must 
be trained. I have handled some dogs 
that seemed no good, yet turned out 
top coyote dogs after running with a 


wolves a 








E. P. Spaeth aod His Wolf Hounds 


has been a great surprise to all who 
have seen him run. He has been able 
to keep up with the best of our cow- 
ponies and some of these are not slow. 
This dog we call Satan. A short time 
ago I had the pack out hunting. We 
jumped two coyotes, all the dogs tak- 
ing after the one coyote except Satan, 
who followed the other coyote by him- 
self; but being too slow, gave up the 
chase after a mile run. No sooner had 
he started back than the coyote also 
turned and followed him. Satan hap- 
pened to look around and seeing the 
stopped until the 


coyote coming, 


the largest I ever 
got was 40 pounds. 
Wolves run from 
75 to100 pounds, al- 
though I have heard 
of some weighing 
150 pounds, but I 
have never weighed 
one as large as that 
myself. 

There are few 
persons who real- 
ize how fast a 
coyote can run and 
the length of time 
he can keep it up. 
As a rule, if the 
dogs do not get 
the coyote within 
the first two miles, 
they will never get 
him, two miles and a half being a long 
run. Most coyotes are caught within 
the first mile and a half. The longest 
run I ever made and caught my coyote 
was five miles. 

The best time for hunting coyotes in 
Wyoming is from October to January. 
The weather is then cool enough for 
the dogs to do their best, for it is but 
little use trying to course while it is 
hot. At that time of year, the coyote 
and wolf pups are large enough to 
make a good chase, while during the 
summer they keep so near their dens 
that it is hard for a dog to get one be- 








12 
fore the pup holes. There are certain 
sections of country where dogs can do 
but little. It is either too rough or so 
full of cactus that it is almost impos- 
sible for them to run. 


There are two ways in which I hunt, 


either letting the dogs follow me horse- 
back, or I haul them in a wagon. I 
have a strong spring wagon, which is 
partly covered by a cage. The back of 
the cage is on hinges, with a rope run- 
ning to the seat, so that one can let it 
down without getting out of the 
wagon. I used to hunt horseback al- 
together, but there were two coyotes 
in the open country near the ranch, 
that would never show up when I had 
the dogs with me. Almost every time 
I was without the hounds, I would see 
these coyotes sitting in the road. As 
it was impossible to get near them 
when the dogs were following the 
horse I made up my mind I would try 
it with a wagon having the hounds in 
a cage. A coyote is very bold if he 
just sees a wagon and no one horse- 
back. Having put four hounds in the 
wagon, I started out to where the 
coyotes were staying. As I drove 
down the road, sure enough, there, a 
little to one side, sat a coyote. As I 
drove past him he got up and started 
to follow in the road. Meanwhile it 
was hard to keep the dogs quiet, as 
they had spotted Mr. Coyote through 
the slats of the cage. When he was 
within three hundred yards, I pulled 
the rope which lets the back down. 
The chase really did not amount to 
much, as they pulled the coyote down 
and killed him within a hundred feet 
of the road. 


Hauling the dogs in a wagon of this 
kind, if the country is not too rough, 
is much better than allowing the dogs 
to follow a saddle horse. In the first 
place it keeps the dogs from being 
winded just when you want them to 
make a run. Secondly, it saves their 
feet. These sore feet give the hunts- 
man lots of trouble. Thirdly, the 
hounds are not everlastingly running 
jackrabbits, and it is very hard to keep 
hounds from doing this unless they are 
on a leash. 

Last Christmas we had a very zood 
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hunt. It was a fine day, the sun was 
shining and hardly a bit of wind was 
blowing, just the kind of a day animals 
like to lie on the south side of a hill 
and sun themselves. We put six dogs 
in the wagon, three greyhounds, two 
Russian wolfhounds, and a big, power- 
ful dog, a cross between a Great Dane 
and a greyhound. After driving about 
two miles we saw two objects on a 
side hill which seemed to move. After 
looking at them with the glasses, we 
were sure they were a couple of 
coyotes, about three-quarters of a mile 
away. The country being open, there 
was no way of getting closer under 
cover, so we drove directly toward 
them. My friend had often hunted 
with me horseback but never in the 
wagon and he was very much worried 
because I did not let the dogs out, when 
the coyotes got up and started to trot 
off. As I was still gaining on them, I 
kept on driving, until I was within a 
quarter of a mile, then I let the dogs 
out and put the team on a dead run, to 
be in at the kill. My friend had 
brought me a greyhound bitch, which 
he had bought at the coursing meet, at 
Hot Springs, S. D. This bitch, Vir- 
ginia Tag, took the lead, and coming 
up with the coyote, threw him, while 
the rest jumped on at once, all having 
run close together. The chase had 
been a good mile, but we were in at 
the kill, having made a short cut across 
the circle which the coyote had taken. 
After making the dogs jump back into 
the cage, which they always do very 
readily, as they are fond of riding, we 
started off after the other coyote. We 
found him after a short drive, but he 
was three-quarters of a mile off and 
running very hard. It seemed almost 
hcpeless for the dogs, as the snow was 
rather deep, but we turned them loose 
to try it. After running about two 
miles, the hounds lost him among some 
buttes, so we picked the dogs up and 
started off again. This time we were 
very lucky in driving almost on top of 
a coyote as he came over a little rise. 
We turned the dogs loose at once, and 
as they were so close and it was three- 
quarters of a mile to the top of the 
hill taken by the coyote, we did not 
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run our horses, but let them trot along 
briskly. The dogs seemed to be 
winded from their last run, as they 
were losing ground. Just as they were 
near the top, another coyote got up 
directly in front of them. The dogs 
were about four hundred yards in back 
of the coyote they were running. As 
he disappeared over the hill, the hounds 
saw the other coyote, that was sitting 
directly in their course. We hurried 
our horses on and as we reached the 
top, we saw that the coyotes had 
played the relay game on the dogs. 
As it was down grade and smooth go- 
ing, we put our horses on a dead run. 
There was about six inches of snow 
on the ground and the way we were 
snow balled by that team was a cau- 
tion. One of the greyhounds was well 
in the lead and was throwing the 
coyote every hundred feet or so. This 
gave the rest of the pack a chance to 
come up and make short work of the 
coyote. We drove up to the hill and 
got out to weigh the coyote. Some- 
thing flashed by me, and as I turned, 
I noticed a coyote about a hundred 
yards off, running hard, with two of 
the greyhounds after him. These two 
hounds, having failed to jump out of 
the wagon in the last run, were gain- 
ing on him rapidly. We jumped into 
the rig and tried to call on the rest of 
the pack, but they seemed to be afraid 
their coyote might get away and 
started after the other dragging the 
dead one with them. This put them 
out of the chase. The two young dogs 
took hold, but were unable to kill him. 
As all the dogs were well fagged out, 
we returned to the ranch, having been 
out two hours and killing two coyotes. 
There are very few packs of hounds 
than can handle grey wolves. When 
one realizes that one wolf can pull 
down and kill a cow single-handed and 
two or three can kill anything in the 
line of horses and cattle, one can under- 
stand how powerful they must be. 


One of my neighbors has a pack of 
three staghounds, that are exception- 
ally large. Last winter these dogs 
killed six grey wolves, with the assist- 
ance of their owner. The dogs would 
throw the wolf until the rider could 
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get up close, then they held on, while 
he got off and shot the wolf. We had 
rather hard luck with some dogs that 
ran up against some wolves last year. 
I had trained three dogs for my neigh- 
bor that had gotten so that they would 
catch coyotes very well. One day they. 
strayed over to another neighbor, who 
had two dogs of his own. As he was 
going out after some cattle, he no- 
ticed two objects about a mile off 
which he thought were coyotes. He 
took the five dogs with him; they were 
all young and had never been up 
against a grey wolf. When he came 
closer he noticed that he was running 
two wolves. The wolves split and all 
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took after the pup wolf. After run- 
ning him a mile, he succeeded in rop- 
ing him. Then he went to his ranch, 
got shovel and pick to dig out the den. 
When he got back, there were no 
hounds in sight. He thought they had 
gone to a water hole some distance off. 
After digging out the den, he got six 
wolf pups, but the old bitch wolf had 
pulled out. By the time he got back 
to the ranch it was dark and he did not 
notice that some of the hounds had 
failed to return. In the morning he 
found that there were only two dogs 
instead of five. One a bitch, heavy in 
whelp, and the other a dog that was a 
quitter every time there was a hard 
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the dogs took after one. They soon 
caught up with her and threw her time 
and time again, but were unable to 
hold on. After running her a mile, 
during which time they had torn her 
out badly, she made for her den. This 
is the first time I ever heard of a full- 
grown coyote or wolf take to her den, 
while having young. As the hounds 
tame close to the den, up started seven 
young pups and made for the den. 
They were about the size of a collie. 
The bitch and six pups got into the 
den, the seventh made a break for the 
hills. This is where my neighbor made 
a mistake. Instead of blocking up the 
den and looking after his hounds, he 











The Hounds are Carried in a Wagon 


fight, although he was quite a fighter 
among dogs. My neighbor rode out to 
see what had become of the dogs. He 
found the first one a mile from the den, 
his throat cut as with a knife; the rest 
of the dogs were about a mile apart. 
One of them had his jaw broken and 
one eye gouged out. In my opinion 
the old dog wolf came back and helped 
the bitch kill the dogs. 

A short time ago one of my herders 
told me that a large coyote came down 
a certain draw every morning and was 
getting a number of lambs. I took my 
dog wagon, which I have described, 
and put in four greyhounds and one 
Russian wolfhound. That night I 
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camped on a hill overlooking the draw 
which the wolf traveled. I was up be- 
fore daylight, hitched up my team, put 
my dogs in the wagon, and tied my 
saddle horse alongside the team. 
About 4:30 I saw two large wolves 
that had a bunch of cattle rounded up. 
I drove within a half mile, when the 
wolves broke out, one running east, the 
other west. I pulled the rope which 
lets the dogs out, and let the horses go 
on a dead run. After running a quar- 
ter of a mile, I noticed that my Rus- 
sian wolfhound had failed to jump out 
and was afraid to do so_ while the 
horses were running. As I did not 
want to lose any ground I did not stop, 
but kept on as fast as the horses could 
run. After three-quarters of a mile 
run, the dogs got close enough to throw 
the wolf, which Rat succeeded in do- 
ing. He is one of the best hounds I 
have. The wolf got hold of one dog 
and threw her fifteen feet, tearing her 
back. She got right up and went at 
him again. I could see that the dogs 
were getting played out, and that I 
would have to help them or the wolf 
would get away. I stopped the team, 
got my saddle horse and made the 
great mistake of forgetting to let out 
my Russian hound. I rode up on the 
wolf very fast, as he was played out 
as well as the dogs. He would look 
around from right to left as if unde- 
cided which way to go. Whenever a 
wolf or coyote does that he is being 
pressed hard. I took down my rope 
to catch the wolf, but when within a 
hundred yards, my horse jumped a 
deep cow trail, the cinch broke, the 
horse bucked and the saddle and I both 
landed in the sagebrush. When the 
dogs saw that I failed to come they 
quit the wolf and came back to me. 
By the time I had caught my horse 
and got the saddle in shape the wolf 
had disappeared. He had _ stopped 
fighting for the last half-mile and was 
trying to get away, so that it would 
have been easy for the dogs to hold 
him, if I could have gotten there in 
time. I put the dogs in the wagon 
and started for the wolf that had gone 
west, as there was fine open country in 
that direction. After a two-mile drive, 
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I caught sight of the wolf running hard, 
but at an angle to the direction in which 
I was traveling. I put the horses on 
a run and after a quarter-mile run, the 
wolf crossed directly in front of my 
team. This time I made sure that all 
of my dogs had gotten out; they were 
very eager, though two of them were 
cut up a little. The wolf and dogs dis- 
appeared over a hill before I could 
catch up with them horseback. When 
I got to the top of the hill, the wolf 
had the Russian wolfhound down and 
was working on her throat, the other 
dogs being busy mauling the wolf. I 
rode within thirty feet before the wolf 
let go her hold on the hound and broke 
out on a run. The dogs were after 
her in a second, the Russian wolfhound 
being the first to take hold. This time 
the dogs would have killed the wolf, 
but as they were still winded from 
their. first run, I put my rope around 
the wolf’s neck and put her out of 
commission. After watering my dogs, 
I put them back in the wagon and 
started back for the ranch. On the 
way home I caught a coyote. 

As far as my experience goes with 
wolf hunting, the rider must stay close 
enough to his dogs to encourage them. 
They may not always need it, but a 
little encouragement goes a long way 
in a tight place. 





ARTIFICIAL SCENTS. 
Circular 63 of the Biological Survey 
gives the following directions for the 
preparation of fetid scents for use in 
trapping coyotes and wolves. 

“Place a half-pound of raw beef in 
a wide-mouthed bottle and let it stand 
in a warm place, but not in the sun, 
for two to six weeks, or until it is thor- 
oughly decayed and the odor has be- 
come as offensive as possible. When 
decomposition has reached the proper 
stage, add a quart of sperm oil or 
any liquid animal oil. Lard oil may 
be used, but prairie dog oil is better. 
Then add one ounce of pulverized as- 
afetida and one ounce of tincture of 
Siberian musk or Tonquin musk. If 
this cannot be secured, use in its place 
one ounce of dry, pulverized castor- 





eum (beaver castor) or one ounce 
of the common musk sold as perfum- 
ery. Mix well and bottle securely un- 
til used. 

After setting the traps, apply the 
scent with stick or straw or by pour- 
ing from the bottle to the grass, weeds 
or ground on the side of the trap op- 
pose that from which the wolf would 
naturally approach. Never put the 
scent on the trap, as the first impulse 
of the wolf after sniffing the scent is 
to roll on it.” 





BEARS IN UTAH. 





The state game department of Utah 
has recently started a propoganda to 
have the next legislature prevent the 
killing of black and cinnamon bear in 
order to increase their number. Among 
other reasons given for the protection 
of these bears is that they do not kill 
sheep or other livestock, and that they 
kill a great number of rabbits. 

We have reports that seven black 
and cinnamon bears killed last spring 
over 2,000 sheep in one section of 
Idaho. Throughout the entire north- 
west these bears killed thousands of 
sheep as well as a few hogs and in 
many cases destroyed sheep camps 
and supplies worth thousands of dol- 
lars. It is just this same cinnamon 
and black bear that kill most of the 
livestock and do 75 per cent of the 
damage done by all varieties of bear. 

The thought that bears do good by 
killing rabbits is a new one. In the 
first place a bear cannot catch a rabbit 
that is not deaf, dumb and blind. Any- 
way the rabbits that do any harm 
never come in contact with bears for 
they inhabit an entirely different part 
of the country. 

There is not a single sensible rea- 
son for protecting bears and there is 
every reason why they should be ex- 
terminated. We hope that Utah stock- 
men will see their representatives be- 
fore the legislature meets and explain 
to them the absurdity of establishing a 
closed season for bear. 





This issue should please the most 
fastidious. 
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BREEDING FOR EARLY LAMBS. 





The primary object in early lambing 
is to have the lambs ready for grass 
when the grass is ready for them. By 
allowing a thirty-day breeding season 
the lambs lack uniformity which is 
carried right along till shipping sea- 
son, and then the small end is held un- 
til the April lambs are ready to ship, 

Many are now _ breeding early 
lambs but not all of them know that 
by breeding for eighteen days when 
the ewes are on green feed, with plen- 
ty of rams, from 85 per cent to 90 per 
cent of the ewes will get with lamb 
and the rest can be bred later to lamb 
with the range stuff. In order to get 
a certain number of early lambs breed 
about 12 per cent more ewes and it 
will give about the right number of 
lambs. The longer lambing is allowed 
to drag the greater the expense. If 
cottonseed cake is fed to the ewes in- 
stead of other grain we will hear less 
complaint about lack of milk when the 
ewes go to grass. 


for 


D. HOWE, Idaho. 





SHORTAGE OF WOOL 
IN NORWAY. 





(Consul Theodore Jaeckel, Stavan- 
ger, October 27.) 

The embargo placed upon the ex- 
portation of wool by England, which 
country prior to the war supplied al- 
most all the wool consumed by the 
woolen mills in Normay, has placed the 
local mills in a most awkward posi- 
tion. Unless the situation can be rem- 
edied in the near future, either by lift- 
ing the embargo, at least so far as the 
exportation of wool to Norway is con- 
cerned, or by the success of the efforts 
to procure wool from South America 
which are now being made by the 
woolen mills, the latter will soon have 
to close down. In this district it is 
stated that none of the mills have a 
supply on hand sufficient to last more 
than two months. 





The National Wool Grower would 
greatly appreciate a Christmas present 
of one new subscriber. 
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Wool Growing In Australia 


“THE ROMNEY IN: NEW ZEALAND” 


N order to properly understand the 
| present day Romney in New Zea- 

land,.it will be necessary to briefly 
outline sheep breeding in the Dominion 
in order to give an adequate idea of 
what is demanded from the 
Tho New Zealand is compara- 
tively a very small country conditions 
remarkable 


various 
breeds. 
vary in a manner, and 
which suit one 
part would be hopelessly out of place 


methods of farming 


in another. For this reason the vari- 
ous British breeds are preferred in dif- 
ferent proportion throughout the Do- 
minion. 


ed to level country and fattens readily 
on it and the carcass yields a very high 
quality of mutton. The fame of the 
Canterbury lamb and mutton is largely 
the result of the use of the English 
Leicester. But North Island condi- 
tions are more rugged and a more rug- 
ged type of sheep is required. Mer- 
are practically extinct in the 
North Island, and for many years the 
Lincoln breed was most largely used. 
The consequence was the bulk of the 
North Island flocks were nearly pure 


nios 


Lincoln, and as years went on it was 


(By R. H. HARROWELL) 


tle money in the business. 

This unsatisfactory state of affairs 
-aused North Island sheep farmers to 
look towards the Romney. This breed 
has always been noted for its great 
hardiness, and to strengthen the con- 
stitution of their flocks the New Zea- 
landers used them more largely. The 
result was wonderful. The infusion of 
the Romney constitution improved the 
sheep outlook in the North Island en- 
tirely, and from the date of its intro- 
duction the industry has gone ahead. 
The huge mortality was checked and 
lambing percentages 





Dividing the coun- 
try as nature 
done into two main 
divisions, i. e., the 
North Island and the 
South Island, we find 
two main systems at 
work, and they are 


has 


both the outcome of 
environment. In a 
general way it can 
be said that the 
South Island where 
the best quality of 
mutton comes from, 
Canterbury, the 
flat and 
Further south 
in Otago it becomes 
mountainous 
and broken, and the 
northern part of the 
South Island contains more 
country than is found in Canterbury. 
In the North Island, however, the gen- 
eral configuration of the land is steep 
and rough. Present day sheep pastures 
have been hacked out of the forest and 
in the main a heavy rainfall is experi- 
enced. 


i e., 
country is 
level. 


more 


rough 


Now because of the level nature of 
a large portion of the South Island the 
English Leicester breed predominates 
over the other Longwool breeds. The 
English Leicester is a square low set, 
short necked type of sheep which nicks 
very well with the Merino. It is suit- 





Breaker, Looked on as a Model of Present Day Romnies 


proved that some change was neces- 
sary. The Lincolns of that time had 
been bred to carry such heavy fleeces 
that constitution neglected and 
the North Island flocks became a prey 
to the severity of the climate and to 
diseases thereby. Many old 
sheepbreeders have informed me that 
in the days when the Lincoln was so 
widely used sheepfarming was a very 
precarious industry. The mortality 
was so great, lambing returns were so 
low, and the sheep were so long reach- 
ing maturity if the seasons were not 
exceptionally favorable, there was lit- 


was 


caused 


were raised. 

At that time, how- 
ever, the Romney 
had not many attrac- 
tions apart from its 
hardy constitution. 
It had a large frame 
but was inclined to 
be swamy backed, 
and the carcass did 
not kill out well. The 
wool also was of 
light, fuzzy nature, 
very different from 
the heavy lustrous 
fleece of the Lincoln. 

The result was 
that after some years 
use of the Romney, 
while benefits were 
derived in the way 
of extra hardiness, 
it was found that the clips were deter- 
iorating and the carcasses were losing 
symmetry and attractiveness. 

This led to a recourse to the Lin- 
coln, and for many years sheepbreed- 
ing in the North Island fluctuated be- 
tween the Lincoln and the Romney. 
As soon as the carcass and the wool 
showed the effect of too much Rom- 
ney, Lincoln rams were introduced, 
and when lack of constitution was 
showing up, Romney rams were again 
introduced. 

This state of affairs directed atten- 
tion to the weak parts of the Romney, 
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and New Zealand breeders set to work 
to see if they could not rectify them 
as far as possible without in any way 
deteriorating the fine robust constitu- 
tion of the breed, and after many years 
of careful and skillful breeding it can 
be said that the leading studmasters 
have succeeded. The New Zealand 
Romney, as it stands today, is a very 
fine example of the breed. While 
maintaining pure descent from the 
leading registered flocks in Kent, far 
more attention has been paid to car- 
cass symmetry and wool 
previously the case. 

A typical New Zealand Romney 
sheep is described as follows: Head 
wide, level between ears, which should 
be large and thick and covered with 
fine hair or down; with good thick 
fore-top, no horns nor dark hair on, 
the poll, which should be covered with 
wool. Eyes should be large, bright 
and prominent. Face in ewes full, and 
in rams broad and masculine in appear- 
ance. Nose in all cases must be coal 
black. Neck should be well set in at 
the shoulders, and strong and thick. 
Shoulders wide, well put in, and level 
with the back. Chest wide and deep. 
Back straight with wide and flat loin. 
Rump wide, long and well turned. 
Tail set in almost level to the chine. 
Thighs well let down and developed. 
Legs should be short with big bone 
and large shapely feet of black horn. 
The fleece should be of dense, even 
quality, and of good decided staple 
from fore-top on the head to end of 
tail and free from kemp. The skin 
should be of a clean pink color. 

In point of numbers the Romney 
now far exceeds all other long-wool 
breeds in New Zealand. It is logical 
to assume that the statistics regarding 
the various pure breeds in New Zea- 
land can be taken as an indication of 
their relative popularity. Here are fig- 
ures showing the numbers of stud 
sheep of principal breeds in the Do- 
minion in 1912, as compared with three 
years previously: 


than was 


1909 1912 
Sime Merimos ......6s.e. 52,879 40,433 
Stud Lincolns ........... 119,563 94,348 
Stud Romneys .......... 218,434 286,349 
Stud Border Leicesters... 98,887 87,336 
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Stud English Leicester. ..105,412 87,744 
Stud Shropshires ........ 32,550 19,797 
Stud Southdowns ........ 21,983 33,167 


The Romney thrives well on steep 
broken country and has been used suc- 
cessfully for crossing purposes on 
mountains rising to an altitude of sev- 
eral thousand feet. In first class flocks 
the fleeces average from ten to eleven 
pounds per sheep. As now bred the 
wool is of excellent quality and com- 
mands a good price. American buyers 
have shown a partiality for it. The 
breed matures early and young sheep 
are generally fit for market at from 
fifteen to eighteen months old if well 
fed, and the lambs are equal for freez- 
ing purposes to most of the longwool 
breeds. 

Of course, other longwool breeds do 
well in special localities in New Zea- 
land, but the great constitution of the 
Romney and its improved carcass and 
wool bearing characteristics have of 
late years brought it into wide favor. 
The stud flocks, from which all this 
progress has emanated, are registered 
in the New Zealand Romney Sheep 
Breeders’ Association, one of the most 
thorough and best organizations of its 
kind in Australasia. There are over 
four hundred stud Romney flocks reg- 
istered in this Association and while 
the council, of course, takes the neces- 
sary steps to strictly preserve pedigree 
standard is a matter to which a great 
deal of importance is attached. The 
Association will not grant any member 
an export certificate for his sheep un- 
less they have first been inspected, and 
are proved to be up,to a certain stand- 
ard. 

Pedigree is all right and very neces- 
sary, but it is possible to have pure 
bred weeds, or pure bred stock which 
have been bred away from the special 
characteristics of the breed they are 
supposed to represent. This rule ap- 
plies to sheep sold within New Zea- 
land. The council of the Association 
will not grant transfer certificates un- 
til the sheep in question have been 
passed by an inspector. All sheep ex- 
ported must bear the Association’s ta- 
too mark, viz.: N. Z. R. M. in the ear. 

A feature of the New Zealand Rom- 
ney is that he is reared entirely in the 
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open. The climate, though wet, cold 
and severe in its way, is not as hard as 
in England so that it is possible to run 
the sheep in the open the whole year 
round. There is no such thing as stall 
feeding, though, of course, forage crops 
and-English grasses are grown for the 
sheep to graze upon. Sheep reared in 
this way are fit for service anywhere 
and for downright hardiness combined 
with profitable characteristics, the 
New Zealand Romney would be hard 
to beat in any country in the world, 
Should any sheep men in your country 
desire further information in regard to 
the Romneys bred in this part of the 
world, the writer will be only too 
pleased to furnish the same if it is with- 


in his power. 





TOO MANY DOGS. 





A prominent Wyoming sheepman 
said to us the other day. “Most of 
the sheepmen are afraid to put poison 
out for fear some of their sheep dogs 
get it. I am of the opinion that if we 
poisoned about 50 per cent of our dogs 
we would all be better off. In many 
sections our sheep are just dogged 
thin. Thedog is all right for company 
for the herder but the less you use him 
the more money we sheepmen will 
make.” 





BALED WOOL. 





In the vicinity of Rawlins, Wyom- 
ing, at one of the large shearing plants, 
all the wool has been baled for the last 
three years. In talking with the owner 
of this plant we are advised that by 
baling the wool a saving of about $1,- 
200.00 on the clip of 70,000 sheep is 
made. This wool is not graded at all 
and nothing but the tags taken off. 
Wool sacks cost around 55 cents but 
the burlap for the bales costs only 27 
cents. The freight rate on baled wool 
is 19% cents less than on sacked wool. 
About 36,000 pounds of baled wool can 
be loaded to the 36-foot car. The 
owner advises us that some buyers 
kick about the baled wool while others 
say they would sooner have it than 
sacked wool. 
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A Sketch of the Sheep Industry in New Zealand 


CCOMPANYING - this brief 
A sketch of the sheep industry 

are a few photographs which 
may serve to illustrate the position, 
and the alluring charm of the pastoral- 
ists occupation and conditions of life 
in New Zealand, better than anything 
that I can write in a necessarily short 
article. The first sheep appear to have 
been introduced during the old whal- 
ing days, in the early part of the last 
century, but it was not until about the 
middle of the century that the real 
foundation of this industry was estab- 
lished, when several enterprising men, 
under many difficulties, commenced im- 
porting the best merinos obtainable in 


(By J. L. BRUCE, Wellington, N. Z.) 


New Zealand flocks today is due to the 
skill and energy of those engaged in 
the industry. 

The foundation of the future New 
Zealand flocks thus imported, on dis- 
tribution to their various owners, be- 
gan to increase under the most favor- 
able conditions, viz.: an endless ex- 
panse of virgin country full of native 
grasses of the highest nutritive value, a 
temperate climate, clear bracing atmos. 
phere with a rainfall varying in differ- 
ent districts from about 20 inches to 40 
inches per annum, evenly distributed 
throughout the year, no pests and no 
diseases. Under such conditions, and 
with skillful management, it soon be- 


foundation of what is now the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture was laid, and, the 
staff, aided by the untiring efforts of 
the pastoralists, entirely eradicated this 
scourge, and the flocks in the Domin- 
ion have since then been kept free 
from the disease. To those who know 
the difficulties of dealing with affected 
sheep, spread over many millions of 
acres of mountainous and often heavily 
timbered country, the task of eradicat- 
ing scab from the flocks of New Zea- 
land is considered one of the most 
praiseworthy undertakings that has 
ever been accomplished in the history 
of stock in any country. When this 
had been accomplished, and a period of 








Australia, which, it might be here re- 
marked, even at this early date, was 
the progeny of the best blood in the 
northern hemisphere. Right from the 
inception of the industry, up to the 
present time, New Zealand has been 
fortunate in not only commencing with 
sheep of the highest standard, but the 
majority of the pioneers, and those 
since engaged in the industry, have 
been men with not only practical 
knowledge, but experience handed 
down from past generations. Apart 
from climatic conditions and suitability 
of the soil for sheep-farming, there is 
no getting away from the fact that the 
main secret for the excellence of the 


Romney Flock on New Zealand Experimental Farm 


came evident that if no unforeseen cir- 
cumstances occurred, this young coun- 
try was destined to hold an important 
position in the wool production of the 
world. The flocks increased rapidly, 
and in spite of fluctuating markets, and 
the distance from the manufacturing 
centers, those engaged in this industry 
did well for a considerable period. A 
time came, however, when, through the 
importation of sheep-scab and low 
prices for wool, the industry met with 
a calamitous set back, spelling ruin to 
many enterprising pastoralists. Legis- 
lation was provided for the dipping and 
treatment of sheep, and it might be 
here remarked that at this period the 


prosperity expected, another calamity 
befell the pastoralists, viz.: the rabbit 
plague, which, from slender beginnings ; 
during the late seventies, it assumed a 
serious aspect, rapidly devastating mil- 
lions of acres of the best pastoral coun- 
try. Legislation was passed in 1882, 
and the control of the pest was also un- 
dertaken by the state under the super- 
vision of the staff who had so success- 
fully been instrumental in eradicating 
sheep scab. A long and vigorous war 
was waged against the rabbit, which, 
although still requiring careful atten- 
tion in some districts, more especially 
in the South Island, is now under con- 
trol, and the sheep carrying capacity of 
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the bulk of the formerly most infested 
country is steadily improving. From 
the above causes it will be noted that 
the founders of this great industry had 
to face serious difficulties, many being 
absolutely ruined from either one or 
both causes, coupled with low prices for 
wool, and mutton practically unsaleable 
fat wethers at 4s 6d, and mutton ls 
to ls 6d per leg—broken or failing 
mouthed ewes Is per head for boiling 
down, while in many districts the rab- 
bit pest was rapidly devasting the pas- 
toral areas. This is mentioned to show 
that, like many other now prosperous 
industries or commercial undertakings 
in all parts of the world, the great 
sheep industry of New Zealand had 
its full share of adversity before the 
advent of true prosperity. As is fre- 
quently observable in every day life, 
the blackest cloud precedes the dawn, 
and has almost invariably a silver lin- 
ing, so with the sheep industry of New 
Zealand. In the early eighties, when 
it looked as if the industry had touch- 
ed bed-rock, the silver lining appeared 
in the form of refrigeration. This be- 
came the turning point, and much cre- 
dit is due to the courage and enter- 
prise of those who organized the first 
shipment of frozen mutton from Dun- 
edin in 1882 for London. 
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show the flocks at close on 25,000,000, 
of which 12,920,176 are breeding-ewes, 
from which at least 90 per cent of 
lambs may reasonably be expected to 
be reared. 

The evolution of the present day 
commercial flocks of the Dominion 
from the Merino has been influenced 
by a combination of causes, all oper- 
ating more or less together. Some of 
the chief contributing causes were the 
subdivision of the original pastoral 
runs, the settlement of the plains and 
low country into workable farming 
areas, the suitability of the half or 
crossbred sheep to the more luxuriant 
feed resultant on the cultivating of the 
soil, and not least the highly profitable 
results both from wool, lamb, and mut- 
ton of a first class crossbred. With the 
first breeds of English sheep, as with 
the Merino of the early days, it was 
soon found that they also readily be- 
came _  acclimatized, and 
proved in some respects, under their 
new environment, and for many years 
past the stud flocks of the Dominion, 
which include Leicester, Border Leices- 
ter, Lincoln, Romney Marsh, Downs, 
etc., would be difficult to equal in any 
part of the world. The credit of this 
is due to those engaged in the industry, 
both as individual breeders and collec- 


even im- 








TABLE SHOWING SUBSEQUENT DEVELOPMENT OF Total estimat- 
THE SHEEP INDUSTRY ed value of live 
sheep exported 
sheep slaugh- 
No. of carcases Wool tered for all 
mutton & lamb Value Exported Value purposes, and 

Year No, of Sheep exported £ Ibs £ by-products. 
BOO os essed 12,985,085 30,488 19,339 65,332,707 3,118,554 3,740,943 
MMOS cana See 16,564,595 706,967 444,747 88,824,382 3,321,074 4,561,521 
ees 18,570,752 1,768,055 963 853 118,180,912 4,313,307 6,238,960 
ed AEE. 19,673,725 2,209,969 1,459 596 135,835,117 4,443,144 7,009,740 
, Sa ee 20,342,727 3,144,716 2,190 636 160,419,023 3,354,563 7,094,449 
Sw le? 20,983,772 4,833,608 2,864 460 171,635,595 7,657,278 12,483,738 
ROOM te bitee> ois 23,750,153 4,897,398 3,499,075 188,361,790 7,105,483 13,100,558 
ee ee 24,798,763 6,376,615 4,454,446 194,493,773 8,224,757 16,099,703 








From the above it will be observed 
that, since the advent of freezing, the 
progress of the sheep industry has been 
steady. A noteworthy point in this 
connection is that, notwithstanding the 
fact that although numbers equalling 
the total number of sheep owned in the 
Dominion are slaughtered for export 
and home consumption every three 
years, the flocks are still steadily in- 
creasing. The annual returns taken at 
the close of the last slaughtering season 


tively, to the high standard fixed by 
the Sheep Breeders’ Associations, and 
the strict compliance insisted upon 
the rules and regulations of the Asso- 
ciations. The maintenance of the ex- 
cellence of stud flocks being the key to 
the standard of commercial flocks, it 
therefore follows that with ordinary 
care in crossing, the flock sheep of the 
Dominion should be good and in every 
respect capable of producing the best 
results, both for the production of wool, 
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lamb, or mutton, as is shown by statis- 
tics to be so. The merits of the sey- 
eral pure-bred English sheep are so 
well known that they need not be dwelt 
upon in this article, but a brief descrip- 
tion of the various crosses adopted in 
New Zealand may be of interest. The 
following is an extract from an article 
contributed by the writer to the De- 
partment’s Journal of Agriculture for 
May, 1913: 

“A. profitable and popular form of 
mating sheep for comparatively dry 
southern pastoral country: Purebred 
English Leicester, Border Leicester, or 
Lincoln ram to purebred Merino ewes 
—progency half-bred. 

Half-bred ewes put to English Lei- 
cester, Border Leicester, or Lincoln 
ram (continue with ram of same breed 
as in the original 
crossbred. 


cross )—progeny 
For purely flock purposes 
continue on these lines. The progeny 
of the Lincoln ram make’ good commer- 
cial sheep, but unless the ewes are ex- 
éeptionally strong and “roomy” a 
heavy death-rate at lambing is almost 
inevitable. 

To keep up a crossbred flock a num- 
ber of half-bred ewes should be bred 
every year, as after several crosses the 
progeny will have lost its more mark- 
ed Merino characteristics to a consid- 
erable extent. 

“Come-backs”: Some  flockowners 
seem to have been fairly successful in 
what is known as the “come-back” sys- 
tem—that is, when Merino ewes have 
been unobtainable, to use a Merino ram 
on well-bred ewes which have practi- 
cally lost their Merino characteristics. 
This is generally recognized as cross- 
ing the wrong way, and to be adopted 
successfully requires the very greatest 
of skill and care in culling. 

In the more moist hill country of the 
North Island a Romney Marsh ram 
should be used in place of those breeds 
recommended for dry country. The 
fact should: be emphasized here that the 
Romney to be used in such cases should 
be of the dense-wooled active type. 
Romneys or Lincolns, comparatively 
pure, are particularly adapted for heavy 
low country, especially in a fairly moist 
climate. - Judging from present indica- 
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tions, the former breed of sheep owing 
to its marvellous adaptability to condi- 
tions vastly different to its original 
habitat, is possibly destined to be the 
predominating breed in many districts 
of the Dominion, more particularly so 
in the North Island. 

Purebred Shrops, Downs, and other 
dark-faced breeds are excellent sheep 
on suitable country; and to breeds of 
this type, mated with crossbred ewes, 
the high standard of our frozen mutton, 
especially lamb, is largely due; but 
great care should be taken to see that 
none of these crosses are allowed to 
remain in the flock for breeding pur- 
poses. 

Ryeland sheep (the “white-faced” 
Down) are not generally known in this 
country, but are 


proving themselves 
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market, details of which can only be 
touched upon briefly. On the 
sheep stations each class of 


larger 
sheep is 
run together and the wool as a rule is 
fairly even, in condition, color, staple, 
etc. The wool-classer has, therefore, 
little difficulty in classing. With farm- 
ers’ lots, which are usuaily crossbreds 
of various types, the sheep are careful- 
ly drafted before shearing, and the wool 
is classed according to its spinning 
qualities with due regard to condition 
and quality. Shearing is mostly done 
by contract and the majority of the 
fitted with 
The number of 
sheep shorn per man varies according 


shearing sheds are now 


shearing machines. 


to the class and condition of the sheep, 
but the usual tally would average at 
least 100 sheep per day, which at $4.50 


> 











English Leicesters in New Zealand 


admirably adapted for present-day re- 
quirements, and give excellent results 
for crossing purposes in 
with 


connection 
the fat-lamb and frozen-mutton 
industry when it is considered that 
wool must always remain a dominant 
requirement. 

The Corriedale is evolving steadily 
into a fixed type, and is regarded by 
many flockowners as a distinct breed. 
it is a good sheep for all-round pur- 
poses, suited for either semi-pastoral 
or agricultural country with a moder- 
ately dry climate. 

An important feature in the suc- 
cessful development of the sheep in- 
dustry in New Zealand is the care and 
skill exercised in the handling, class- 
ing and preparation of the wool for the 


per hundred and found, a shearer earns 
good money. The fleeces are spread 
singly on the wool table, where they are 
skirted,neatly rolledand stowed away 
under the direction of the wool-classer 
into bins according to grade ready to 
be baled for the market. The locks, 
pieces, skirtings, etc., are put up sepa- 
rately and upon each bale in stenciled 
the owner’s recognized mark and also 
the contents and grade of each pack- 
age. The difference in value between 
well classed and unclassed or badly 
classed wool ranges from about ld to 
14% per pound, and unless with very 
small lots where the quantity of wool 
is insufficient to class to advantage 
most of the wool now offered for sale 


has been more or less satisfactorily 


19 
classed. Some pastoralists export their 
wool clip direct to London, but the 
greater portion of the wool is sold by 
auction at the main centers to which 
the wool has been brought and where 
it is exposed for the inspection of in- 
tending purchasers in large, well light- 
ed stores belonging to the various wool 
brokers. Wool buyers from all parts 
of the world attend these sales, every 
one keen after the particular require- 
ments of the firm he represents. The 
rapidity with which the various lots 
are knocked down to the highest bid- 
der is marvellous. Wool representing 
hundreds of thousands of pounds stir]- 
ing is sold in a few hours, and anyone 
interested and traveling in this country 
should not miss an opportunity of wit- 
nessing a wool sale and visiting the 
wool stores. Reference has been made 
to the wool brokers who are also stock 
and station agents and the recognized 
commercial controllers of the sheep in- 
The important part which 
these companies have performed in 
financing thousands of struggling pas- 
toralists and settlers through the hard 
times when they would have otherwise 
assuredly gone under will always be 
remembered. 


dustry. 


At the present time, al- 
though conditions may have changed, 
the several companies doing business 
in New Zealand continue to perform in- 
valuable the agricultural 
and pastoral community including the 


service to 


opening up of outside markets for pro- 
In the case of 
live stock, particularly so perhaps with 
stud sheep, foreign buyers frequently 


duce, live stock, etc. 


place their orders with one of the com- 
panies on whom they can with confi- 
dence depend that exactly what is or- 
dered will be procured and shipped to 
its destination at the lowest possible 
Another factor which has aided 
the sheep industry has been the legis- 


cost. 


lative measures passed from time to 
time and now consolidated by the 
Stock Act, which among other things 
provides for the annual dipping of 
sheep, branding, mustering and driving 
restrictions, and the prevention of dis- 
ease, which happily this country is en- 
tirely free of. 
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Distribution 


dicious use of the public range is 
gradually but certainly replacing 
the old “graze as you please system,” 
it is possible for stockmen to resort 
to a system of management of their 
lands which, in the long run, is sure to 
bring about high rewards. The recog- 
nition of the most valuable range 
plants, their means of reproduction, the 
time when they ripen their seeds, as 
well as other facts, is helpful in real- 
izing the greatest possible returns from 
any range, not for a single season, to 
be sure, but for an indefinite number 
of seasons. To maintain a forage crop 
and at the same time graze it off annu- 
ally makes necessary the recognition 
of afew simple principles of plant 
growth requirements—especially that 
of allowing a seed crop to mature once 
in about every two or three years be- 
fore the forage is grazed and then giv- 
ing the plants, which come from that 
seed, a chance to become well rooted 
before the lands are closely cropped. 
We are not all full-fledged botanists 
and it is not necessary that we be pro- 
fessional botanists in order to proper- 
ly handle grazing lands. It is desir- 
able, however, to know the most valu- 
able plants on the range, not necessari- 
ly by their botanical, Latin or even 
common names, though this is conven- 
ient in discussing them, but by their 
forage reputation, which means essen- 


Nic that a more orderly and ju- 


tially their distribution, altitudinal 
range, abundance, the lands upon 
which they  characteristically occur, 


their nutritive value period of greatest 
palatability and time at which the seed 
ripens. 

It is not the intention here to list 2 
number of forage species giving tech- 
nical descriptions of individual plants. 
Such an article would take more space 
than we would be allowed in this ex- 
cellent periodical; besides the reader 
would, in all probability, be fast asleep 
after labriously reading through one or 
two technical plant descriptions. 

From a viewpoint of range manage- 
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and Functions of Range Plants 


(By ARTHUR W. SAMPSON) 


ment it is helpful to think of grazing 
lands as consisting of more or less defi- 
nite units, as it were, such, for exam- 
ple, as tracts of arid land where the 
vegetation is herbaceous and drought- 
resistant and where conditions favor- 
ing growth and reproduction are none 
too favorable even during the very best 
seasons; of meadow and marsh lands 
which are densely covered with vege- 
tation and where growth conditions 
are quite contrasted as compared with 
the more arid land, etc. Obviously a 









» 














Figure 1. To the left is shown a panicle 
of tufted hair grass; to the right a spike of 
the ordinary cultivated timothy. The latter 
differs from the panicle primarily in that 
the flower clusters are not set on stems. 


judicious system of grazing of the dif- 
ferent range types may differ more or 
less widely. The season during which 
the forage would be available, most 
palatable and nutritious, for example, 
might easily vary a week or two, as 
might also the time of seed maturity 
and the scattering of the seed crop. 
For convenience in classifying graz- 
ing lands in a broad way, we will brief- 


ly consider: (1) what may be termed 
an “Ecological” the 
range, and confine the discussion to 
that branch of Ecology which has to 
do with the way plants are associated 
together in similar soils, and why some 
require one set of soil and moisture 
conditions and others quite different 
conditions ; (2) the character and func- 
tions of the organs both below and 
above ground of vascular or higher 
plants such as grasses; and, (3) _ be- 
cause of similarity in appearance of 
the leaves and habit of growth of 
grasses and grass-like plants (the two 
commonly being confused) we will 
consider what constitutes a true grass 
and how grasses may be distinguished 
from their “grasslike” neighbors. 


classification of 


Ecology of Plant Distribution. 


Any body who has been in the moun- 
tains or in localities where such fac- 
tors as soil texture, and soil salts, mois- 
ture and temperature vary rather not- 
ably, has observed that plants are by 
no means distributed in equal density 
throughout or make the same vigorous 
growth even though the same kinds oc- 
cur over a large area. Certain botani- 
cally related plants and others congen- 
ial to grow in close association, be- 
cause they do not overshadow each 
other and crowd underground too se- 
verely as a result of an overbalanced 
root competition, group themselves to- 
gether in characteristic associations. 
Thus occurs, as a concrete example, 
the well-known pine grass and west- 
ern yellow pine association, the sedge 
and rush (cat-tail) association, etc. In 
the former instance pine grass thrives 
in a medium amount of sunlight and 
draws its moisture from the surface 
layer of soil, while yellow pine, requir- 
ing an abundance of sunshine for best 
development, grows in open stands and 
derives its water supply mainly from 
the deeper soil; in the sedge-rush asso- 
ciation (both plants.usually requiring 
soil saturated with water) there is 
about the same development of root 
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system and neither has a tendency to 
overshadow or choke out the other. 

The most noticeable and striking 
factor bringing about variation in char- 
acter and density of plant groups—in- 
deed, the factor which very largely de- 
termines the carrying capacity of a 
range, other things being equal, is 
brought about by soil moisture. No 
other single factor exerts such wide 
variation in distribution and density of 
the plant stand and in its external and 
internal structure as moisture. Based 
on this fact, some of the most renown- 
ed ecologists have grouped plants into 
four classes, according to their water 
requirements, as follows: 

1. Water-loving plants. 

2. Dry-land plants. 

3. Plants intermediate in water re- 
quirements. 

4. Plants enduring salty soils. 

Water-Loving Plants. 

As the term implies, plants of this 
class love water. They include water 
plants and swamp plants. Some are 
quite submerged or floating, others are 
attached to the soil but extend only 
slightly out of the water, while still 
others inhabit swamps in which the 
stem and leaves extend in the air. 
Since in the case of this plant type 
there is an abundance of water avail- 
able at all times the roots are usually 
much reduced and poorly developed. 
Owing to the need for oxygen within 
the plant, large air spaces (oxygen 
store houses) are characteristic 
throughout the tissues. 

Various water grasses, and especial- 
ly sedges and rushes, are bog. and 
slough plants well known to all. While 
poorly drained lands, the soil of which 
is often acid or sour, frequently sup- 
port a most luxuriant vegetation, they 
are not usually highly valuable graz- 
ing lands because of inaccessibility to 
stock and the relatively low palatabili- 
ty and nutritive qualities of the her- 
bage. Lands of this kind can often be 
drained at a small cost and when this 
is done the more drought-resistant and 
nutritious plants soon replace the ori- 
ginal succulent vegetative covering. 

Dry-Land Plants. 
Plants belonging to this group differ 
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widely from the class just described. 
The root system, for example, is char- 
acteristically deep, spreading and 
much branched so that the moisture 
absorbing surfaces of the root come in 
contact with the moisture-laden soil. 
The height growth as well as the 
leaves are reduced and often covered 
with hairs and down or a powdery 
“bloom” which has a tendency to re- 
duce the loss of water from evapora- 
tion. Dry-land plants do not usually 
grow during as long a period as do the 
moisture-loving kinds, but have to de- 
velop their seeds in a relatively short 
time while conditions are favorable to 
growth. 

This type of vegetation is by far the 





Figure 2. A grass spikelet much enlarged. 

(a). First glume. 

(b). Second glume. 

(c). Floret (containing the flower and 
later the seed). 

(d). Stamens. 

(e). Style branches of Stigma which 
catch the pollen, a contrivance for 
fertilization. 

most common and is highly important 
from a grazing viewpoint. It includes 
the plants of the desert, sand-hill vege- 
tation and the enormous stretches of 
prairie of the Great Plains, where of- 
ten for several miles there is no 
perceptible undulation to break the 
monotony of the level plains extending 
to the horizon on all sides. 

One need mention only such plants 
as buffalo grass, blue grama grass, 
slender wheat grass, etc., to appreciate 
the value of plants of this class as for- 
age. Stock grazed on this type of veg- 
etation put on a solid fat which is not 
readily lost during the “round-up,” and 
when shipped to market, as is the case 
when grazed chiefly on succulent “wa- 
tery” grasses. 
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Plants Intermediate in Water Require- 
ments. 

Naturally plants of this group are 
intermediate, ecologically considered, 
between water-loving and dry-land 
plants. They are not only intermedi- 
ate in height growth, length, width 
and thickness of leaf, but the cellular 
structure and root development are 
also intermediate. Reproduction by 
vegetative means, from running root- 
stocks, is common. 

To this class belong some of the 
most nutritious and heaviest produc- 
ing forage grasses of the world, some 
of widest reputation being redtop, or- 
chard and timothy. Several 
grasses of intermediate water require- 
ments seem to fit into one of the other 
two classes already discussed. Timo- 
thy, for example, will grow not only in 
soils that are medium moist during the 
entire growing season, but makes fair 
growth in soils that get fairly dry in 
the latter part of the summer. By far 
the best development, however, is at- 
tained in moist soils so the plant really 
belongs to the class under discussion. 

Meadow and bottom lands, most of 
which have soils of unusual fertility, 
support this type of plants. The vege- 
tation enjoys a longer growing period 
than the dryland type and therefore 
the herbage remains tender somewhat 
later in the autmun. The acreage of 
meadow land, of course, is not to be 
compared with that of the dry-land 
acreage, and while the carrying capa- 
city is higher meadow lands are not re- 
lied upon for grazing nearly as much 
as are the more sparsely vegetated dry- 
lands. 

Plants Enduring Salty Soils. 

In various localities throughout the 
west salt marshes and alkali spots oc- 
cur where the vegetation is relatively 
sparse and consists only of a few dif- 
ferent kinds of plants. Salt enduring 
plants, even when growing in soil sat- 
urated with water impregnated with 
alkali, really dry-land plants—a 
statement that has to be “swallowed 
with a grain of salt” at first thought— 
but here is the explanation. Structur- 
ally salt marsh and dry-land plants are 
very nearly alike—the leaf area being 
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much reduced, the surface hairy or 
woolly and every contrivance is present 
which tends to reduce evaporation. 
With salt marsh plants it is a case of 
“water, water everywhere, but not a 
drop to drink.” ‘To live at all in these 
places the vegetation must get along 
with a minimum amount of water for 
as it is absorbed by the roots the salts 
dissolved in it also enter the tissues to 
a greater or less extent. In such 
strength as the salts often occur the 
plant cells would at once collapse and 
be killed if water were absorbed freely 
so the only means of protection from 
such catastrophy is to reduce evapora- 
tion from the exposed or aerial portion 
of the plant to the greatest possible ex- 
tent. 

Two of the best known salt endur- 
ing plants are salt-grass and shad- 
scale. Both are grazed, the latter with 
much avidity. Their herbage contains 
so much salt that stock do not have to 
be salted when grazing on these plants. 
If eaten exclusive of other plants they 
are said to produce the scours. Forage 
variety is “the spice of life” to the graz- 
ing animal. 

Function of Plant Organs. 

From a grazing viewpoint we may 
consider that plants consist of three 
sets of organs—root, stem and leaf. 

The Root.—The root is the absorp- 
tive organ of the plant and incidentally 
serves to hold it in place in the soil. 
The heavy woody portion of the root 
absorbs no water but this is accom- 
plished by the finer branches, known 
as the rootlets which are supplied for 
a short distance back of the tip with 
fine, delicate hairs, so small that they 
can hardly be seen without the aid of 
a magnifying glass, called root hairs. 
The individual hairs are finger-like 
projections of the outer cells of the 
cortex or bark of the rootlet. They 
are infinitely thinner walled than tis- 
sue paper and readily absorb water 
from soil particles through which they 
ramify. After being absorbed the 
water is transported through the root, 
passes into the stem and then up in 
the leaves where it is lost through 
evaporation. With the water are car- 
ried the mineral salts of the soil and 


these are combined with other ele- 
ments in the leaves in the manufacture 
of plant foods. If these delicate root- 
lets and hairs are trampled and torn 
asunder by stock and the moisture ab- 
sorptive surface partly or wholly re- 
duced, it is evident that the plant will 
suffer for lack of water in proportion 
to the injury. 

Another function of the root is some- 
times that of propagation. Some roots 
produce buds which grow into shoots. 
Grasses often produce underground 
root-stacks which at definite intervals 
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Fgure 3. A sedge commonly met with on 
western range lands. Sedges and the related 
group—rushes—are, in general, low in for- 
age value. 


Under these scales 
buds form which grow into new plants. 

The Stem.—Just as pipe lines con- 
nected with a water system conduct 
the water to the various outlets, so 
the stem conducts the water through 
channels or tubes from the roots to all 
parts of the plant above ground. It 
also distributes the’ nutrient material 
manufactured in the leaves to all parts 
of the plant, and this is done through 
a different set of channels from those 


develop scales. 
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through which the water is carried. 
The stem also furnishes the necessary 
support to give the plant its form and 
affords proper distribution of the 
leaves for exposure to the sun, the ec- 
onomic importance of which has long 
been recognized. 

The Leaf.—The leaf, usually flat and 
green in color, has the all-important 
function of utilizing the carbon dioxide 
from the air in the presence of sunlight 
and the green- substance in the leaf in 
manufacturing sugar and starch as 
plant food. Carbon dioxide is doubt- 
less familiar to all. It is given off from 
our lungs every time we breathe and is 
found in the air in small quantities. 

Plants have a unique device of ob- 
taining carbon dioxide. The leaves are 
prodvided with an epidermus or skin 
on both sides. This epidermus is so 
thick that neither air nor water can 
readily pass through it, thus in order 
to allow passage the leaf is provided 
with innumerable microscopic holes or 
breathing pores through which the 
water vapor passes and at the same 
time the gases of the air are _ inter- 
changed. The pores are so construct- 
ed that they expand in the sunlight 
and in moist atmosphere, thus allow- 
ing the carbon dioxide to enter during 
the food manufacturing process, and 
contract in hot dry air to prevent ex- 
cessive evaporation ; in the dark, where 
the plant can not manufacture food, 
the pores are also almost or 
closed. , 

Grazing animals are maintained upon 
the food made by vegetation, whereas 
plants manufacture their own food be- 
fore they can enjoy a banquet. The 
foods used both by plants and animals 
are the same, consisting of proteids 
or nitrogenous (for animals bone and 
muscle forming) materials, fats and 
oils, and to a great extent sugars and 
starchy food stuffs. 


quite 


True Grasses. 

True grasses may be recognized by 
their cylindrical stems which are hol- 
low between the joints, enlarged of 
swollen joints, the leaves two-ranked 
and the sheaths (foliaceous coverings 
on the stems) split and thickened at 
the joints. The flower and seed heads 
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are formed in spikes or panicles as 
shown in a picture of hair-grass and 
timothy in Figure 1. The heads are 
composed of clusters of flowers called 
spikelets. , 

A detailed and much enlarged draw- 
ing of a typical spikelet is shown in 
Figure 2. The two lower scales, call- 
ed glumes, are empty while those 
above, called florets in true grasses, 
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Figure 4. Horsetail of meadow pine (Equis- 
teum arvense). To the left is shown a joint- 
ed sterile vegetative shoot; to the right a 
fruiting or spore-bearing branch. The for- 
mer is believed to be poisonous to horses. 


have stamens, a pistil and all the parts 
of a perfect flower. At.maturity the 
floret bears the seed. . 

The plants most commonly mis- 
taken for grasses are the sedges and 
rushes. A typical sedge plant is shown 
in Figure 3. These plants are readily 
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distinguished from grasses by their 
three-ranked leaves. Further, the 
stems are usually triangular in shape. 
Rushes are distinguished from true 
grasses by their hollow stems and lily- 
like flowers, having both petals and 
sepals like the lily flower but brown 
in color like the flowers of sedges. The 
forage value of sedges and rushes is 
low, in general, as compared with 
They are chiefly 
loving plants. 

Another plant often mistaken for 
grass is the 
meadow-pine. 


grasses. moisture- 


common horse-tail or 
It is closely related to 
ferns and clob-mosses and, instead of 
producing seeds, as all grasses do, it 
forms spores just as does the toad- 
stool and puff-ball. This plant, pic- 


tured in Figure 4, is usually eaten only 


A Christmas Present 


@ Probably your neighbor or 
someone interested in sheep is 
not a subscriber to the National 
| Wool Grower. A years sub- 


scription to this paper -will 
prove the best possible Xmas 


present. If you send us one 
dollar and the address to which 
you want the paper sent we will 
see that the subscription starts 
with this number. 





when mixed with hay, except by 
horses. They often develop a depraved 
appetite for the plant. If taken in 
large quantities it is said to poison 
horses, the chief symptom being lack 
of contrel of the hind legs and total 
loss of the power of locomotion. The 
pale fruiting branches come up early 
in the spring and a little later the 
jointed branches and it is the latter 
growth that is believed to cause the 
poisoning. 





WINTER MARKET PROSPECTS. 





High prices are expected at the mar- 
ket after the period of demoralization 
incidental to cutting loose the accumu- 
lation of the embargo period in lowa, 
Wisconsin and other states. The pla- 
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gue has curtailed winter feeding opera- 
tions in the cornbelt by at least 50,000 
head and wherever an outbreak has oc- 
curred the grower has incentive to has- 
ten to market. 

“Looks as though Colorado feeders 
will have the mutton eating community 
at their mercy after January,” remark- 
ed a trader. “The big prices will be 
recorded in April and May for the rea- 
son that at that season there will be lit- 
tle to go around. Colorado will mar- 
ket early as prices will be good and 
there will be a disposition to take pro- 
fits, consequently there will be hard 
picking at the market later.” 

December marketing afforded pre- 
monition of what is likely to happen be- 
fore the 1915 western. lamb crop is 
ready. Last year Chicago had a 50,000 
run on December 15th, but this year 
few lambs went on feed early and half 
that number is considered 
dance. 


an abun- 


J. E.P. 





GRAZING ALFALFA PASTURES. 





When sheep are grazing on alfalfa 
fields that have been cut with the 
mower it is well to watch them when 
the feed gets short. The cut stems 
are very stiff and stand up so that 
when the lamb tries to bit off the short 
feed these stems jab them in the mouth 
and nose. When the mouth gets sore 
the first frosty night will start an epi- 
demic of sore mouth, particularly is 
this true of lambs. 

D. HOWE, Idaho. 





PASTURES GONE. 





England has long been noted for her 
excellent pastures. Indeed grass is 
there recognized as the most import- 
ant crop. Since the war started Eng- 
lish agricultural authorities have urged 
the farmers to plow up much of these 
pastures and seed them down to wheat. 
It is said that lands which have been 
in grass for a half-century have now 
gone under the plow. The army must 
have wheat. 





Just speak to your neighbor about 
subscribing for this paper. 
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THE 1915 MARKET PROSPECT. 





Price forecasts are invariably dan: 
gerous to prophetic reputation but un- 
less all market opinion is_ radically 
wrong a year of high prices is ahead 
of live mutton trade. 

At a conservative estimate the short- 
age of western sheep and lambs in 
cornbelt feed lots on December 1, 1914, 
compared with the same date of the 
previous year was approximately a 
million head. Such states as Ohio, 
Michigan and Indiana balked at early 
season prices of western stock and 
when the foot and mouth disease em- 
bargo was declared were all but empty. 
Quarantine has since effectively pre- 
vented them from putting in anything 
and winter mutton finishing in terri- 
tory east of Chicago will be of the 
smallest volume in twenty years past. 
The Iowa shortage compared with last 
year is conservatively estimated at 
fifty per cent; Kansas and Nebraska 
are both short and only in northern 
Colorado will finishing operations be 
on a larger scale than last winter. The 
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Arkansas valley will be light and the 
pea-fed crop from the San Luis valley 
is not of sufficient volume to exert a 


potent influence on prices. 


In the far West, Idaho is credited 
with a 40 per cent shortage, while 
Montana will not feed more than half 
as many last year. 

Tight money and high priced lambs 
have been effective influences in keep- 
ing feed lots bare, and the plague has 
acted as a climax. 

Last year large numbers of sheep 
and lambs were hay-fed in the north- 
west as liquidation was then in full 
swing. 

Feed barns around Chicago will go 
through the major part of the winter 
empty. No space has yet been con- 
tracted and it is probable that there 
will be little indication of ovine life at 
these feeding centers until shearing 
time. The stuff cannot come from the 
northwest because it is not there. A 
few years ago these barns filled in Oc- 
tober and supply was replenished as 
fast as the stock was shipped out. 
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Around St. Paul and Minneapolis a 
similar condition exists. 

Every sign points to light receipts 
of sheep and lambs at United States 
markets for several years to come. 
Some in the trade predict that the 
count at the six western markets in 
1915 will be around two million head 
less than this year and that prices will 
go as high as the consumer can afford 
to pay for the product. 

a oe 





YOUR STATE MEETING. 





We are advised that the state wool 
growers’ meetings of Idaho, Washing- 
ton and California will all be held 
sometime in January. The exact dates 
can be ascertained from your secre- 
tary. We want to urge all sheepmen 
to attend their state meeting this year. 
Many associations are about all in just 
because wool growers won't attend 
their meetings and take an interest in 
the work. Let every one turn out to 
these meetings. 








THE 18th ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE 


AMERICAN NATIONAL LIVESTOCK ASSOCIATION 


will be held on the grounds of the PANAMA PACIFIC EXPOSITION at SAN FRANCISCO on 


MARCH 24-25-26, 1915 
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TIME YOUR VISIT To THE EXPOSITION 
SO AS TO ATTEND THIS MEETING 
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A Bit of Merino History 


(By ROSCOE WOOD, Douglas, Wyoming) 


T was an ideal day in early Indian 
summer. 


The morning air had 

that crisp cool tang to it that gives 
one life and zest, and although as the 
sun rose higher the atmosphere seemed 
to warm and soften with a sort of lan- 
guorous ease yet as old Sol quickly 
passed over the western sky and be- 
yond the horizon old man Winter gave 
notice of his near approach with his 
frosty breath. Nature arrayed in her 
autumnal colors seemed to sense the 
approaching ice and snow which would 
soon spread its white blanket over all 
her riotous gayety, 


sought. Merinos returned to the popular 
favor which they had enjoyed upon 
their American introduction a half-cen- 
tury before. The breeders of Vermont 
reaped a golden harvest the like of 
which has never been known in the an- 
nals of American livestock breeding. 
To Middlebury came a lad in his 
early teens with his father and an uncle 
from out the west, which might mean 
anywhere beyond the Hudson river. 
From the time that the elder men had 
first come to their new home in the 
forest clearings they had kept and bred 





and sought to take 
one last fling before 
the swiftly 

night should 
life dormant beneath 
its  all-pervading 
cold. The farmers 
had gathered their 


coming 
make 


harvests from the 
field, 


Addison 


down in 
county 

green 
many 


and 


among the 
mountains 
were they who were 





about to garner the 
wealth of the golden 
fleece. 

For near four long 
years internal strife 
and warfare such as 


finer fleeces. 
These men were raising rams that pro- 
duced the desired results. When the 
first state fair was held in their com- 
monwealth they went to their pastures, 
selected their best individuals accord- 
ing to their ideals, and showed them 
with no other fitting. They knew not 
of present-day, year-round professional 
preparation. They won numerous 
blues and reds. Each succeeding year 
they added to their string of ribbons. 

The fame of their flock spread. 
That had driven 
- them from their na- 


produce heavier and 


ambition which 








has been seldom wit- 
nessed had rent this 
youthful nation and demanded a toll in 
human life and material wealth beyond 
all compute. While this awful carnage 
was continuing upon the field of strug- 
gle the needs of the combatants re- 
quired that those who could not or did 
not fill up the army ranks must supply 
the sinews of war. Food and clothing 
must be had. Producers and vendors 
of these necessities failed not to secure 
remunerative profits. Many blankets 
and clothes were demanded and they 
must be made of wool. Sheep were 
not then numerous and those which 
produced heavy fleeces were most 





He Was Larger and Carried Very Heavy Folds 


sheep, and fine-wooled sheep at that. 
They were good farmers who raised 
large crops of grain but who gave their 
best attention to their flock of sheep. 
Wool had been advancing in price each 
year until the time of which we write 
when they had sold their clips from the 
sheeps’ back at ninety-seven cents per 
pound. They had sold the ram lambs 
that they raised to their farmer neigh- 
bors at $25 to $50 a head as yearlings, 
with now and then one at $100. The 
demand was greater than they could 
supply. 

Wool prices made farmers want to 


tive New England 

now made 
them eager to im- 
prove their flock and 
to raise on their own 
farms the best that 
grew. They realized 
that profits were se- 
cured by breeding 
and selling, but also 
that the most popu- 
lar breeding and the 
highest individual 
merit secured the 
maximum, They had 
heard of the extra+ 
ordinary Merinos 
that were being pro- 
duced down in Ver- 
mont, and they de- 
termined to see for 
themselves. If half 
they had heard were true some of those 
great wool bearers would find their way 
west, even at the expense of enriching 
those shrewd Yankee farmers. 

In the boy had been inculcalted a 
love of sheep and with it seemed to 
have come an intuitive genius, a super- 
natural ability in the selection of super- 
ior individuals and in foreseeing the 
development of immature animals. In 
fact both his elders and other men as 
well recognized his wonderful precoci- 
ous judgment of sheep. As he gained 
years and strength he was given more 
and more the charge of the flock, and 


home 
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his skillful sheep herding was in no 
small way responsible for its fine con- 
dition. In those times and even in 
these days of professional shepherds it 
is a significant fact that the success- 
ful Merino flocks have always been 
personally tended by their owners. As 
a reward for his faithful attentions he 
accompanied his father on this event- 
ful trip. 

They stopped at the hostelry which 
became known to every sheepman that 
came to Vermont. On this October 
morning they took their way a couple 
of miles from the town to the magnifi- 
cent farm home of a man whose skill 
in breeding and genius in selling Mer- 
ino sheep had gained him a national 
reputation and what for those days was 
a large fortune. He lived as befitted 
His house was a mansion 
which cost the price of two or three 
good farms. About it were spacious 


his station. 


barns with every convenience for sup- 
plying the necessities and comforts es- 
sential to developing his Merinos to 
the height of their possibilities. His 
broad acres were covered with rich, 
thick pasture dotted with the native 
trees whose foliage at this time pre- 
sented every variation from deep green 
to rich red. Young cedars transplanted 
from the mountain sides adorned the 
front yard. It all presented a scene 
of comfort, ease, yes, even luxury to 
these sturdy farmers from the west. 
Stern, silent, yet shrewd and a keen 
judge of human nature, Edwin Ham- 
mond was aristocratic even unto arro- 
gance. Secretly pleased at the advent 
of these strangers and probable cus- 
tomers he met them with an air of 
haughtiness and reserve. Withal he 
was a gentleman, but his manners were 
not freed from their long Puritanical 
associations. A man past the prime of 
life he had associated with him his son 
who was now in early manhood. The 
elder man realized his ability to pro- 
duce superior Merinos but the younger 
saw only the material benefits derived 
therefrom. In the latter the prominent 
family characteristics were intensified, 
and the addition of wealth and his fath- 
er’s reputation gave him an air of self- 
importance bordering upon the dis- 
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agreeable. That he did not possess 
the skill and genius of his father as a 
breeder was made apparent in later 
years when the guidance of the flock 
was placed in his hands. 

Edwin Hammond was a master mol- 
der of Merinos. During their visit he 
told these men that he could fashion 
any form of Merino that a man wanted 
if he was given a definite idea as to 
what that form was and ten years in 
which to do the work. There were 
many other Merino breeders in Ver- 
mont but only a few real competitors. 
His methods of selling were unique. 
Most people try to persuade a prospec- 
tive buyer of the necessity of having 
his wares and use every means within 
their power to get them to buy. This 
genius spread abroad wonderful reports 
of the value of his sheep, of the supe- 
riority of their breeding, of how he se- 
cured the exclusive control of the old 
original Atwood flock of ewes and had 
improved them along certain lines dis- 
tinct from other men, and then im- 
pressed upon all the fact that he had 
but few sheep to sell. When men came 
to buy it was always with an air of 
reluctance that he could even be in- 
duced to price his stock. He was al- 
ways selling sheep, and he invariably 
obtained the highest prices. 

He showed his visitors to the barn 
where they were allowed to examine 
some of the stud rams. So valuable 
did he consider these rams that he 
kept them under lock and key, and 
showed only such as he wished. His 
greatest ram, and the one which really 
made the flock, was Sweepstakes. He 
was known then wherever there were 
Merinos, and stock from him was most 
highly prized. Possession of his sons 
and daughters placed a flock upon a 
level a little above any others. This 
fame brought wealth to his owners. 
Individually he was larger than most 
Merinos of that time and carried very 
heavy folds, especially upon the neck 
and showed considerable jar hairs. The 
fleece was stronger in the fiber and 
heavier than any other of the Merinos 
that were descended from the Spanish 
importations of 1811. His use upon the 
plain-bodied, fine-fleeced Atwood ewes 
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made the first great improvement in 
Vermont Merinos toward 
fleeces. 

Naturally one would wish to learn 
how this was produced. The real facts 
in the case will probably never be 
known. His friends always insisted 
that it was produced by the mating 
of Atwood ewes with a ram produced 
within the Hammond flock. Others 
had various interpretations. It is a 
significant fact that these peculiarly 
prominent characteristics that so 
strangely appeared in Sweepstakes and 
the resulting produce were exactly 
those of the French Merinos of that 
time. It must also be noted that an 
importation was made from France by 
Mr. Hammond and some neighbors but 
a few years previous to the appearance 
of this great improvement. The keen 
eye of the boy noted all these things. 

Other rams were there. Green 
Mountain was only a little less noted. 
He also was large for his time and well 
formed, but plainer and not so heavy 
fleeced as his more illustrious penmate. 
The ewe flock showed nothing remark- 
able. They appeared just as an even, 
well-formed, plain-bodied lot of ewes 
kept in good field condition. The 
lambs were brought to the barn, as 
were the young ewes. Nothing had 
been omitted in putting them in the 
pink of condition. No want had been 


heavier 


.left unattended. 


From the rams was selected an up- 
standing, rather plain February lamb, 
with a very fine stylish fleece carrying 
considerable oil. After some coaxing 
on the part of the visitors the breeder 
finally named an even thousand dollars 
as his price on the lamb. Then a 
couple of ewes were selected from the 
flock of yearlings, just average looking 
ewes, but their sire was Sweepstakes. 
Three hundred dollars must take the 
place of each one if she left the farm. 
Inspection over the business was fin- 
ished by paying over the money which 
seemed to the boy like a small fortune. 
until young Hammond ostentatiously 
took a roll of bills at least three inches 
thick from his pocket and nonchalantly 
added these to them, just as if thou- 
sand-dollar lambs and hundred-dollar 
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bills were an everyday occurrence. 
The boy never forgot it. Arrange- 
ments were made for delivery of the 
sheep to the station, and the visit was 
concluded. A half century has passed. 

The men who bought thousand-dol- 
lar lambs to take out west have been 
gathered to their fathers. The boy is 
nearing life’s limit, but Time has not 
dealt hashly with him. His boyhood 
love of Merinos and his early keen dis. 
cernment of their individual excel- 
lencies and faults has been developed 
and broadened by time and wide exper- 
His ideal Merino has developed 
the 
years, but his faith in the value and 


ience. 
with the changing conditions of 


importance of a Merino in general 
sheep husbandry has ever grown 
stronger. 

Where his forebears and kinsmen 


grew Merinos there did he develop 
them to their highest estate and send 
distant even to for- 
larger arenas 
borne the blue 
purple. To broad an- 
acres made _ possible by 
Merino sheep have ever come from far 
and near the breeders who would have 
the best. He is a real breeder in every 
sense that that word implies. On those 
same lands wrenched from the forest’s 
grasp did he choose to do his work, and 
in the process he has developed rich 
pastures and fertile fields bounded and 
set with the surviving monarchs of 
Here as long as he 
is given strength will his keen mind 
and intuitive breeding genius ever 
guide the destiny of his flock along 
the straight and narrow way which 
leads to a higher ideal of a Merino 
that better meets the ever changing, 
ever growing demands of the great 
sheep industry of the world. 

Long years since did his Vermont 
Visits cease. 

Middlebury is no longer the Mecca 
of American sheepmen. Few even 
know there is such a place on the map. 
It is a clean, quiet little down-east 
country town. Buzzing, whirring fac- 
tory wheels invade not its peaceful 
precincts. The ‘surrounding rugged, 
rocky hills give up grudgingly a decent 
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primeval nature. 
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livelihood to their hardy tillers. To 
men of wealth seeking rest from the 
metropolitan commercial rush does this 
place owe much for its recent improve- 
ments and present prosperity. 

It is December. The sun shines 
brightly, but Winter rules with icy 
hand. Snow covers the ground and 
the trees stand bare upon the bleak 
hillsides. Towards noon two men drive 
from out the town upon a well-traveled 
road. One is a native Yankee, keen, 
shrewd, intelligent, courteous, affable, 
and hospitable, a quiet polished gentle- 
man made so by breeding and not by 
wealth. He has lived long, but the 
years have touched him lightly. He 
has traveled widely and met many men 
from many places. His memory is 
clear and he tells well of times long 
gone by. To him the days when the 
golden fleece had tarried there seemed 
but as yesterday. The other is but 
half his years, and a stranger to the 
country. Both talk of sheep. 

As they go along the one tells of the 
farms and their owners, often of other 
days when wrinkly Merinos had en- 
riched these lands and men from out 
west and other faraway places had 
come with much gold in quest of the 
wonderful wool bearers. Here was 
once a famous flock, there a man had 
gathered wealth from handling Mer- 
inos. But it has been many a day 
since Fortune has passed this way. 
Everywhere are signs of age and de- 
cay. 

As the road winds along and down 
a gently sloping hillside a country cem- 
etery appears. Surrounded by the one 
mark of recent years, a woven wire 
fence, it hardly arouses the idle won- 
der of the passing traveler. In this 
land where marble and granite abound, 
the toppling tombstones in this unkept 
graveyard seem to totter among the 
scattering grass blades whose sear 
brown heads rise above the snow and 
bend with every passing wind. This 
abode of men and women long gone to 
their final rest seems to have no lov- 
ing hands left on earth to render it 
tender and dutiful care, and as the si- 
lent shafts which tell of the dust that 
lies beneath them fast crumble to de- 
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cay the noiseless hand of oblivion cov- 
ers them, the ashes mingle with the 
earth from whence they came, and the 
people that come after shall know not 
of them. 

The horse jogs on until a wide knoll 
is reached whose gentle slopes lead to 
broad valleys and on to steeper hill- 
sides. Here is a grove of pine trees, 
evergreens most people call them. 
They are of good size and some height, 
standing in a row extending along the 
road with another short row meeting 
this at right angles. Some man’s hand 
put them thus, while Nature has given 
them growth. Behind them can be 
seen what appears to be the long-de- 
stroyed foundation of a building. The 
stones of the wall above the ground 
have tumbled toward the center until 
but a few show their rugged heads. 
Across the road appear other ruins, but 
no sign of building now in use. In all 
directions spread fertile lands, and in 
the distance the Vermonter points out 
where once was a fast race track, now 
grass-grown and snow-covered. 

The wind blows through the tree 
tops which seem to moan as if mourn- 
ing for the joy and gayety of other 
days. At their feet stands a single 
granite shaft like a lone sentinel guard- 
ing his charges. These are all that is 
left of one-time human life and labor. 
None of them, however, tell of the 
happy days and prosperous times they 
have witnessed, of the men who have 
paid homage and tribute to the mas- 
ter who placed them there, of the fa- 
mous sheep and the blue-blooded horses 
that have rested beneath their shade. 
They tell not of the dark days that 
came and continued long, they not even 
whisper of the excesses of theif owner, 
of the extremities to which he resorted 
when flung far and low by Fortune’s 
swift-revolving wheel. Thete they 
stand, silent, immutable, all that is left 
of earthly things to mark where Edwin 
Hammond and his son gained fame and 
fortune with Merinos. In the hillside 
graveyard rest their ashes. 

The stranger is the son of that boy 
of fifty years ago. 
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Boston Wool Market 


NOTHER month of uncertainty 

and unsatisfactory conditions 
has been experienced in the wool trade. 
This has not been confined to local 
circles, but has been world-wide. In a 
year of odd happenings and unexpected 
events, November has presented as 
strange problems as any of the preced- 
ing months. The extension of the Bri- 
tish embargo to cover all the Colon- 
ies in Australasia and South America 
seems to throw the American manu- 
facturer back on the domestic supply, 
supplemented with what can be ob- 
tained from South America. In ordi- 
nary years this would mean an instant 
and enormous advance in prices of do- 
mestic wool remaining unsold at do- 
mestic points. 


This is not an ordinary year, how- 


ever. Such advances as have been ob- 
tained have come slowly. Manufac- 
turers have fought every step, and 


conditions in the goods market have 
been such as to make them indiffer- 
ent in a great measure to the real 
strength of the situation. There is a 
firm belief held by most men connect- 
el with the wool manufacturing in- 
dustry, that present conditions are so 
abnormal that they cannot be long con- 
tinued. It is not thought possible that 
England can maintain the embargos 
in the face of the enormous weight of 
Colonial wool, which she can neither 
use nor finance. Germany and America 
have been large users of Australian 
wool in the past, and the lock of com- 
petition from their buyers is already 
being seen in the Melbourne market. 


Germany, of course, is absolutely 
barred from wool buying in any Brit- 
ish possession, but the effect of the 
embargo is such that American buyers 
have not been able to do any business 
in Sydney or Melbourne since the em- 
bargo was declared. New Zealand is 
even more rigidly tied up, for Ameri- 
can buyers have been forbidden to op- 
erate in that market at all. While this 
is an arbitrary ruling of the authori- 
ties, as a matter of fact it does not tie 
up that market any more tightly than 


(By Our Boston Correspondent) 


the embargo does the other Colonial 
markets. In all, the impossibility of 
getting wools shipped to this country 
acts as a bar to business. 

Practically nothing has been done 
since the beginning of the war in Aus- 
tralia for shipment to this country. 
Wools bought at the early sales came 
through, but the additional expense 
due to the war was so great as to turn 
the expected profit into.a loss. For in 
spite of the embargos and the difficul- 
ties attending the importation of for- 
eign wool, values have remained on a 
comparatively low level in the Bos- 
ton market. This is conclusively shown 
by the fact that there have been heavy 
sales of crossbreds for . shipment to 
England, as previously noted. This 
market has been well cleaned up on 
such wools, the bulk of them going 
to foreign buyers, though domestic 
mills bought moderately. 

The disappointing feature of the 
whole situation has been the unexpect- 
ed indifference shown. by manufactur- 
ers. There has been some reason for 
this attitude in the unsatisfactory con- 
dition of the trade in men’s wear 
goods. Cancellations have been heavy, 
and though lately New York reports 
some efforts to place the cancelled or- 
ders-on.the books again, the results are 
not reassuring to manufacturers. Com- 
bined with a belief of lower prices to 
prevail as soon as the full effect of the 
the enormous Australian clip is 
felt, manufacturers have no faith in 
high prices, and refuse to operate, ex- 
cept in the most cautious way possi- 
ble. This has prevented a boom in 
prices, and has also limited the profits 
of those having stocks of domestic 
wool still on hand. Barred out of Aus- 


_ tralian and London markets, -Ameri- 


can buyers have been forced to turn 
their attention to South. America as a 
source of wool supply until the new do- 
mestic clip is shorn. Considerable wool 
has been bought in the Buenos Ayres 
market by American buyers, though at 
higher prices than manufacturers here 
care to pay. Latest quotations from 


thence are 12% pence for class 4 and 
12 pence for Lincolns, cost and freight. 
This means a scoured cost laid down 
here of 26% cents for Class 4 and 25% 
cents for Lincolns. At Montevideo, 
round lots are quoted at 14% to 15% 
pence, cost and freight, or a scoured 
cost laid down here of 30 to 32% cents. 
It is a little difficult to get a correct 
line on what is being done by Ameri- 
can buyers, but there seems to be no 
doubt that several thousand bales have 
been bought for account of manufac- 
turers and dealers here. The problem 
now is to get it shipped. English ves- 
sel room is reported to be monopolized 
by shippers of meat and hides to Eng- 
land. A determined effort is to be made 
to secure neutral vessels to bring wool 
to Boston, and there is some talk in 
the trade of chartering a vessel out- 
right, as is usually done in Australia. 

When it comes to values, the situa- 
tion is mixed up worse than in shipping 
conditions. New Zealand reports cross- 
breds strong and advancing. These 
wools are all wanted for army purposes 
in England. At Melbourne and Syd- 
ney, there has been some recessions in 
values, since the withdrawal of the un- 
limited bids from Bradford. Brokers 
are reported to be holding back fine 
Merinos, on account of the unsatisfac- 
tory prices realized. Withdrawals of 
fine wools are heavy at the weekly 
sales at both Sydney and Melbourne, 
notwithstanding the fact that offerings 
are strictly limited. Superior combing 
64s have sold in Sydney at figures that 
mean a scoured cost laid down here of 
56 cents, and at Melbourne of 57 cents. 
Ordinary 64s range from 50 cents at 
Sydney to 52 to 54 cents at Melbourne. 
In spite of all the fluctuations and un- 
settled conditions, costs of foreign 
wools here promise to run fully up to 
last year’s basis. 

This ought to have a good effect on 
domestic wools, and undoubtedly a 
stronger feeling now exists than at any 
time since the beginning of the war. 
Stocks are running low in most of the 
leading houses. It is claimed that se- 
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lections are small and broken, except 
in the lofts of three or four firms, and 
that the unsold wool the first of the 
year will be the smallest for a decade. 
With anything like a normal business 
in men’s wear fabrics, there would 
scarcely be enough wool to go around, 
and this should result in higher prices. 
Thus far the improvement has 
discouragingly slow. 

Scoured values of Territory wools 
have recovered a little from the de- 
pression of the late summer, but noth- 
ing like what was expected. Fine 
staple Territories are now quoted on 
the scoured basis at 62 to 63 cents, and 
in some cases for extra choice lots, as 
high as 63 to 65 cents;. half-blood 
staple, 58 to 60 cents; three-eighths- 
blood staple, 52 to 54 cents; quarter- 
blood staple, 46 to 48 cents. Fine cloth- 
ing wools are quotable at 57 to 58 
cents for ordinary and 58 to 60 cents 
for Montana, with fine medium at 55 
to 56 cents. 


been 


From this end of the line, it would 
appear that nothing has yet been ac- 
complished in the way of contracting 
for the 1915 clip. It is reported that 
some tentative efforts have been made 
to tie up favorite clips, but in each case 
the views of buyer and seller are 
wide apart as to values. The same 
thing that causes the manufacturer to 
hesitate is also operative in the. case 
of speculative advance buying of next 
year’s wool. If any one was sure that 
conditions would remain substantially 
unchanged, the new season would come 
in with a whoop. It-is difficult for the 
average man to believe that the war 
will be long continued. Some are fix- 
ing on Easter as the probable date for 
its termination. Consequently they 
fear to go forward too quickly and too 
far. Some good sized sales have been 
recently made by the few houses who 
have the wool, including one lot of 
half a million pounds Montana cloth- 
ing wool, the grease price being 20 to 
22 cents, according to grade, and the 
scoured basis within the range quoted 
above. 


More activity has been noted lately 
in scoured wools than for a long time. 
Until the foot and mouth disease inter- 
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fered with shipments to Canada, con- 
siderable business was done in scour- 
ed wools to go to manufacturers. in the 
Dominion who had contracts in hand 
for army goods for the British gov- 
ernment. For a time some of the ship- 
ments were held up, but later the Do- 
minion authorities modified the exclu- 
sion order so as to admit. wools that 
could not possibly be contaminated. 
Good fine scoureds are now quotable at 
55 to 57 cents for choice lots and 53 
to 55 cents for average fine and fine 
medium. 
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Christmas Dinner for Mountain Sheep at Ouray, Colo 


Pulled wools have been cleaned up 
thoroughly, the accumulations having 
been disposed of up to the first of No- 
vember. Recent business has been in 
the current pullings. Large sales of 
these wools were madé to go abroad, 
and prices have been advanced in con- 
sequence. Sales were made on a con- 
stantly rising market, under the influ- 
ence of the operations of foreign buy- 
ers. Eastern pullings are now quoted 
at 48 to 52 cents for B supers and 52 
to 53 cents for A lambs’ wool. Chi- 


cago pullings are quotable at 46, to 48.. 
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cents for B stipers aid 50 to 52 Cents 
for A supers. This represents a sub- 
stantial advance in values for the 
month. 

The new fall Texas wools are com- 
ing forward very slowly.’ A few clips 
have come forward on consignment, 
but as a rule nothing has been done. 
The new wools are very defective, and 
as a rule will require extensive car- 
bonizing. ‘The public sales were sche- 
duled for November 23 at San Angelo 
and November 27 at Kerrville. Owing 
to the indifference of buyers, these 
sales were postponed to December 1 
and December 5, respectively. Grow- 
ers were asking as high as 15 cents in 
some cases, and from this down to 13 
cents. Old Texas wools are quiet, 
with small offerings. Twelve months’ 


* wool can not be quoted on the scoured 


basis at over 56 to 58 cents, with eight 
months’ at 53 to 54 cents. 

Medium fleeces are about as strong 
as anything on the list. Ohio three- 
eighths-blood combing has sold at 30 
cents, and quarter-blood at 29 cents. 
Small lots of clothing wools have been 
moved, both washed and unwashed. 
Ohio fleece wools are now quotable 
at: Fine washed delaine, 31 to 32 
cents; XX and above, 30 to 31 cents; 
fine unwashed delaine, 25% to 26% 
cents; fine unwashed clothing, 25 
cents; half-blood combing, -29 to 30 
cents; three-eighths-blood combing, 30 
cents; quarter-blood combing, 29 to 30 
cents; medium clothing, 25 to 26 cents, 
Michigan fleeces are quoted on a basis 
1 to 2 cents below Ohio. 

Receipts of wool for the month of 
November have been 8,611,767 pounds, 
including 6,966,382 pounds domestic 
and 1,645,385 pounds foreign. This 
compares with 8,738,775 pounds for the 
same month last year, of which 5,559,- 
915 pounds were domestic and 3,178,- 
860 pounds foreign wool. 

For the eleven months ending No- 
vember 1, the receipts of wool were 
182,506,879 pounds domestic and 143, 
556,757 pounds foreign, or a total of 
326,063,636 pounds. This compares 
with 151,998,341 pounds domestic and 
56,368,321 pounds foreign, or a total of 


208,366,662 pounds, for the same per- 
ied in 1913. 
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THE DIFFERENCE”, AS EXPLAINED BY “A SHIPPER” SEE COPY OF LETTER BELOW 

e Knollin Sheep Commission Co. | 
« ° F 
Chicago South Omaha So. St. Joseph Kansas City Denver ; 
Salt Lake City, Utah, Oct. 21st, 1913. e 
The Knollin Sheep Commission Co., PR 

South Omaha, Neb. 

Dear Sirs: 

I just returned today and on arrival found your account of sales of six cars of lambs sold r 
by you, which is very satisfactory. I see by checking up, your returns show $394.00 more than the six par 
cars of the same lambs that | had. on the market the same day, these being the same lambs as the ones mai 
you handled. Eve 

I want to thank you for your interest in making such a creditable showing over the others. adn 

Thanking you, | beg to remain a 

Yours truly, si 

A. S. ERICKSON. 4 

Mr 
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THE SLOGAN of the Industrial World of today may well be followed by the careful Sheepman and he should alee 
realize a Vital Point—a point where Safety is most needed—is in Marketing. as 
SAFETY FIRST should then be uppermost in the mind of every shipper: The consigning of same a matter of ams 
careful consideration and forethought, not to be wafted hither or thither by rosy promises or eager solicitation. ios 
SAFETY FIRST in marketing means Direct Consignment into Safe Hands: To a Firm recognized by the “ti 
trade as Honest, Efficient and in position to give you the SERVICE you expect and to which you are entitled. W 
OUR CUSTOMERS know their shipments are Safe when consigned to us. They realize we depend for ee 
future business on RESULTS, not Promises—and that our record shows Results most Satisfying. =i 
LET YOUR MOTTO likewise be “Safety First” and consign future shipments direct to thi 

: an 

. 6 R. SMI | Hi & SON tic 

e Co 

“Who Handle Nothing But Sheep” a 

JOHN SMITH f WM. R. (Bill) SMITH ree 
Cc. E. COYLE J. CLARK EBASTES 
SOUTH OMAHA st CHICAGO ch 
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PREPARING WOOL 
FOR MARKET. 





For many years the matter of pre- 
paring our wool for market in a proper 
manner has been given wide discussion. 
Everyone, including our wool growers, 
admit that some reforms in our pres- 
ent methods are needed. Several plans 
have been presented including the elab- 
orate system now in use in parts of 
Australia. Through the kindness of 
Mr. Cosgriff, Mr. Ritch of Australia, 
has been in this country nearly a year 
explaining the Australian system. No 
doubt that system is the one best suited 
to conditions existing in parts of Aus- 
tralia, but conditions in the United 
States are decidedly different and as 
our wool must be grown and sold here 
the system that we adopt must be one 
suited to our needs. In Australia the 
individual fleece is divided into five or 
six different parts and each packed and 
sold separately. In this country our 
manufacturers claim that the fleece is 
worth more to them if presented whole, 
and we ean see how this could be true. 
We anticipate that’ Australian wool 
growers would receive more for their 
wool if less classing was done, at least 
this would increase the competition 
and that is what makes prices. 

For more than two years the Na- 
tional Wool Warehouse and Storage 
Company of Chicago, has been investi- 
gating this subject. Their facilities for 
so doing are not exceeded anywhere in 
the world. They have reached the con- 
clusion that if American wool growers 
will grade their wool and then bale it 


that they will have every advantage 
that could come from any system of 
preparing wool. Readers of this paper 
will recall that several times last year 
we advised wool growers to simply 
grade their wool, bale it, and stop at 
that. Grading means putting eaca 
grade of wool by itself such as one- 
quarter-blood, one-half-blood, fine sta- 
ple, etc. It takes nothing off the fleece 
but the tags, and they ought to come 
off anyway. Grading is entirely differ- 
ent from the Australian system under 
which the fleece is divided -up 
fleece, bellies, britch pieces, etc. 
Generally it is conceded that Aus- 
tralian wool is better than ours. We 
do not know whether or not this is 
true, but if it is true then the Austral- 
ian is losing money by classing his 
wool. We have before us the Com- 
mercial Bulletin of November 28th. 
That paper is recognized as giving the 
best report of the Boston wool mar- 
ket.. Our Territory wools go to Boston 
where many of them are graded by the 
dealers and then sold to the mills. 
There is also carried in the Boston 
market a ldrge quantity of the best 
These Australian 
wools that we import are all put up 
under the Australian system and noth- 
ing but the backs are imported. The 
legs, bellies, britch and pieces are sel- 
dom brought to this country. The 
value of all wool is determined by its 
estimated scoured yield and to compare 
prices that basis must be used. The 
Commercial Bulletin gives the current 
prices in Boston for both domestic and 
Australian wool as follows: 


into 


Australian wool. 
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Domestic. Australian. 
Fine staple .63 to 65 cenis 62 to 64 cents 
14-blood ..60 to 62 cents 60 cents 
36 -blood ..51 to 52 cents 55 to 56 cents 
%4-blood ..54 to 55 cents 52 to 53 cents 


Of course it is difficult to compare 
wool grown in one part of the world 
with that of another part, or to convert 
the grade of one country into that of 
another. In this instance we have com- 
pared Territory Fine with Sydney 64s; 
Territory half-blood with Geelong 60s; 
Territory three-eighths-blood with Gee- 
long 56s; Territory quarter-blood with 
Geelong 50s. We believe that this 
comparison is more than fair to Aus- 
tralian wools and the conversion table 
we have used is the one recommended 
by the London Wool Record. Let us 
repeat again that the prices here quoted 
for Territory wools are for the entire 
fleece, while the prices quoted for Aus- 
tralian wools are for only the best 
parts of the fleece from which has been 
removed about 15 per cent of inferior 
sorts. 


This comparison shows conclusively 
that one of two things must be true; 
either our wools are worth more than 
Australian or that grading is a better 
system of preparation than the class- 
ing and skirting practiced in Australia. 

This paper has never endorsed the 
Australian system of preparation. We 
have published everything we. could 
learn about it in order that our grow- 
ers might have full information. We 
have always believed that the manu- 
facturer can sort his wool to better ad- 
vantage in his mill than can be done 
for him on some sheep ranch. 


There are two main reasons why the 
grower should grade his wool. First, 
unless the grower knows just how 
much of each grade of wool is in his 
clip he certainly cannot know what his 
clip is worth. Second, if the wool. is 
graded the buyer will then also know 
what it is worth and the manufacturer 
that desires to buy direct from. the 
grower will be able to do so for he 
can tell what he is buying. 

We desire to again repeat that care- 
ful grading of fleeces will give better 
returns in this country than any other 
system that our growers could adopt: 
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THE OUTLOOK FOR WOOL. 





We have many letters asking about 
the price of wool and indicating that 
buyers in many parts of the country 
are beginning to stir around to find 
how things stand. So far as we can 
learn no wool has been contracted up 
to this date, December 5th. 

Of course this paper cannot presume 
to advise men when to sell their wool. 
We feel though that it is our duty to 
place before sheepmen all the informa- 
tion we have covering the wool situ- 
ation. 


First let us look at the year just clos- 
ing. While the world’s clip of 1914 
was somewhat greater than that otf 
1913, it was still below the clip of 1912. 
As a rule wool is grown one year and 
used the next, at least that was the 
case up until about 1909. Since that 
time consumption has been catching 
up with demand, and it is said no wool 
has been carried over in the Boston 
market since 1912. What is true here 
also applies to the situation abroad. 

Reports from Atlantic Coast markets 
indicate that there is less wool on hand 
than ever before at this season. This 
shortage is accounted for by the de- 
cline in production last year and the 
fact that the country for some months 
has been exporting more wool than it 
imported. 


As to the future. The 1915 clip will 
be less than last year’s by at least 20,- 
000,000 pounds. In Australia a serious 
drouth is prevailing that will reduce 
that country’s clip by around 100,000,- 
000 pounds. In the nations now at war 
there are some _ 110,000,000 sheep. 
Sheep lend themselves most readily as 
a meat supply in time of war. They 
can be transported easily and live on 
the refuse that other animals do not 
eat. They are now driven in great 
flocks behind these armies as a source 
of fresh meat. Under these conditions 
it is only reasonable to assume that 
50,000,000 sheep that were shorn in 
Europe last year will have become vic- 
tims of the war before another shear- 
ing season rolls around. This should 
mean 300,000,000 pounds less wool in 
that quarter. Aside from the wool war 
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found all the armies except those of 
France and Germany very short of 
woolen clothing. That deficiency must 
be made up and the attempt to do so 
accounts for the advance in the price 
ci wool abroad during the last two 
months. Enormous army orders are 
still being filled in foreign mills. 


Another factor to consider is the 
wool embargo. Early in the fight 
Great Britain prohibited the exporta- 
tion of any wool grown in Australia, 
South Africa or her own country to 
any countries except those of the Al- 
lied powers. The United States is not 
a member of that charmed circle even 
though our wool manufacturers have 
asked to be admitted. The countries 
upon which the embargo rests produce 
about. 1,000,000,000 pounds of wool or 
about one-half the world’s supply of 
clothing wool. To this supply our 
manufacturers have previously had ac- 
cess and have bought a little less than 
ten per cent. Now they are shut out, 
and we hope they will continue to be 
until after our wool has been mar- 
keted. All the clothing wool used in 
the United States as well as that used 
in all the neutral countries must now 
come from North and South America 
(and such insignificant quantities from 
the neutral European nations.) 


As was to be expected the National 
Association of Wool Manufacturers 
has appealed to our State Department 
to ask England to raise this embargo 
on wool so far as the United States is 
concerned. However, Great Britain 
knows that our manufacturers have 
been selling and will continue to sell 
wool and woolen goods to Germany or 
any other country that will pay the 
highest price. Of course our manu- 
facturers have offered to give a guaran- 
tee that none of this imported wool or 
its products would reach Germany, but 
such a guarantee is not worth the 
paper it is written on and England 
knows it. So far Great Britain has re- 
fused to raise the embargo and has 
given no ‘indication that she would do 
so in the near future. It is simply spec- 
ulation to say that the embargo, will 
or will not be raised. After the first 
of the year it might be raised so far 
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as very fine Merinos are concerned. 
We have no fear of it being raised at 
all in the case of crossbreds. 
nection with this we must re- 
member that even without the 
embargo the cost of importing 
wool has advanced about two 
cents per pound over last year, and 
also there is a great scarcity of ships 
in which to handle it. When the war 
was first declared, the wool trade of 
Australia advised the growers to hold 
their wool on their ranches and not to 
ship it to the market centers for there 
was danger of its being destroyed. 
Even after shipping opens up it will 
take some time to get all this wool 
where it will be available. We are 
also advised that a large part of the 
New Zealand clip has already been 
contracted for on the sheep’s back at 
an advance of about 15 per cent over 
last year. 

Word from South America is to the 
effect that buyers from England and 
Germany are competing for the clip 
of that country at higher prices than 
previously prevailed and that no cheap 
wool is in sight from that quarter. In 
fact the price is so high down there 
that reports indicate that our buyers 
are getting very little of the clip. 

It would now appear as though the 
demand for crossbred wool will be 
very strong, as that type of wool is 
used for army purposes. If the em- 
bargo remain fine wool should also be 
high in this country. 

We have outlined above the condi- 
tions as they now exist. How long 
they will remain this way we are un- 
able to say, but at the present moment 
wool looks like good property. We 
leave it entirely to the sheepmen to 
draw his own conclusions as to the 
future. 


In con- 





FOOT AND MOUTH DISEASE. 





The alarm created by the appear- 
ance of foot and mouth disease in the 
central and eastern part of this coun- 
try seems to be abating. The word we 
have from the infected territory is that 
very rapid strides are being made in 
eradicating the plague. In practically 
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all centers of infection all the diseased 
and exposed animals have been de- 
stroyed and the building disinfected. 
Few new cases are developing. About 
all the cattle at the National Dairy 
Show have had the disease and most 
of them have recovered. These cattle 
will not be slaughtered but will be kept 
in quarantine for a very long period 
until it is proved they have recovered 
or will not do so. 

If this disease is cleaned up in the 
next few months, a fact which now 
seems, likely, we will again have to con- 
gratulate our Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try for their efficient work. Twice be- 
fore this Bureau has made short work 
of foot and mouth disease outbreaks in 
the United States. On Continental 
Europe, all over South America, Asia 
and Africa foot and mouth disease pre- 
vails continuously. It breaks out in 
England every few months, or more 
probably is never eradicated. With 
unrestricted traffic in hides, wool and 
meat from these countries we must ex- 
pect an outbreak of this disease every 
few years, if not every year. 


Since our Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try has kept this country free from foot 
and mouth disease most of the time 
and is the only organization that has 
been able to eradicate it in any coun- 
try, our stockmen should feel confident 
that the present outbreak will soon be 
a thing of the past. It is not the fault 
of the Department of Agriculture that 
Congress permits the unrestricted im- 
port of foreign hides, woot and- meat 
and thus endangers the entire livestock 
industry of our country. 





OUR COVER DESIGN. 





We think the design on the cover of 
this issue is very suggestive, not only 
of the season but of the virtues of 
sticking together. “Meeting the Storm 
Together.” If only the owners of the 
sheep would stand together and meet 
the issues united, what might they not 
accomplish. In these western states 
we have some thousands of citizens 
that live entirely upon the income de- 
rived from the sheep, but out of the 
total only a few hundred belong to any 


THE 
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Organization or contribute to the pro- 
tection of the industry. In the last 
two years many of the state and county 
wool growers organizations have either 
gone out of business or are preparing 
to do so just because the sheepman 
would not support them. From pres- 
ent indications the time is not far dis- 
tant when western wool growers will 
have no organization to present their 
case when such is needed. 

But the average sheepman says: 
“What have these organizations ever 
done to benefit me?” The pages of this 
paper would not afford space to recite 
the many beneficial moves carried out 
by these county, state and national 
wool growers’ organizations. Years 
ago the National Wool Growers As- 
sociation was instrumental in placing 
a tariff on wool, which, up until 1911, 
made the sheepmen of this country 
about $15,000,000.00 annually. Any 


@ The dues of all members of 
the National Wool Growers 
Association amounting to five 
dollars will be due on January 


first. If members will send in 
their dues without further 
notice it will save the associa- 
tion much postage. 





wool grower will admit that our 
bounty laws have been of immense 
benefit to sheepmen. Everyone of 


these laws has been placed on ‘the 


~statue books through - the~activity of 


county, state and national wool grow- 
ers’ associations. And we might add 
that just as these organizations have 
declined so have bounty laws disap- 
peared. We know of one state now 
without a bounty just because its 
sheepmen failed to keep their organiza- 
tion alive. So it will be with some 
other states we could mention. 

Some years ago the National se- 
cured a reduction of one cent per head 
on all the sheep grazing on the Na- 
tional Forests and later obtained an- 
other reduction of one-half cent per 
head. This is saving western sheep- 
men $120,000.00 per year. Only two 
years ago through the activity of the 
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National Wool Growers Association 
and other wool growers’ associations 
a reduction of over $500,000.00 per year 
in the wool freights was obtained. 
Then this year the National fought the 
attempt to advance the rate on sheep 
to eastern markets and saved western 
sheepmen around $200,000.00 These 
three items alone are saving our sheep- 
men over $800,000.00 per annum and 
will continue to do so year after year. 
We have only mentioned a few items 
of association work, but these are suf- 
ficient, we hope, to encourage sheep- 
men to support their organization. 

It would only take $10 per year for 
any wool grower to support his county, 
state and national association. and ev- 
eryone should be willing to give that 
much. If he doesn’t give it now it will 
cost him a hundred times that much 
after these organizations are gone, and 
they will surely go unless better sup- 
ported. 





MONTANA WAS MISSED IN 1914. 
Chicago’s shortage of nearly half a 
million sheep and lambs in 1914 com- 
pare with 1913, was mainly attribut- 
able to depletion of the native sheep 
industry and the fact that Montana 
had been getting out of the sheep busi- 
ness for half a decade and had all but 
accomplished that purpose. 

Montana did not send one sheep ta 
Chicago in 1914 where it contributed 
ten the previous year. Liquidation had 
to cease somewhere and those who had 
been contending that Montana was 
still full of sheep received a jolt this 
year. Even then much of the stuff 
coming from that state was in the na- 
ture of a clean-up. 

Montana’s contribution at the mar- 
ket will be missed. It was mainly re- 
sponsible for the era of cheap mutton. 
The trade mistook liquidation for add- 
ed production but, its bearings were 
wrong. 

Wyoming was also a delinquent in 
1914. Lee 





It may be alright to miss the Nation- 
al meeting, but you should attend your 
state wool growers’ meeting. 
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Real Shetland Wool 


LTHOUGH there is only one 
AX sree of Shetland sheep, there 

are two types. They resemble 
each other so closely, however, that a 
casual observer would scarcely notice 
the difference, especially in the ewes. 
The fact that one type is found in the 
southern and western isles of the Arch- 
ipelago, and the other in the northern 
and eastern, no doubt prevents them 
from being mixed. Those found in 
Foula and Fair Isle are hornless, both 
male and female, while in Yell, Fetlar 
and elsewhere, the males are horned. 
Originally there was only one type, so 
that the hornless 


(By W. T. RITCH) 


outer fleece merely acts as a protector 
against rain and snow, while the un- 
dergrowth provides the warmth. 
Purebred Shetland sheep are not 
shorn in the usual way, but “roo’d,” 
as the natives call it. About the end 
of May, this fine undergrowth com- 
mences to break away at the root and 
fall out like a bird’s feathers at the 
moulting season. This is the time 
when the watchful and experienced na- 
tive women “roo” their sheep. They 
pull out the fine undergrowth of silky 
wool from the rough outer coat which 
clings fast to the skin, and collect it in 


grey or all white. There are various 
shades of brown and grey, and 
those known locally as “Murrat” and 
“Sheila” are not only very pretty but 
unique. Not more than sixty per cent 

of purebred flocks are all white. 
After the sheep have been “roo’d” 
the outer fleece is shorn with the 
shears, but it is only worth about six- 
pence (twelve cents) per pound. The 
hornless type has very little trace of 
an outer or protecting fleece and the 
wool is not as fine, while the whole 
fleece is generally one color and not 
spotted. Real Shetland wool of any 
shade or quality 





has_ evidently 
been the result 
of accidental or 
intentional cross- 





ing. Compared 
with ordinary 
mutton sheep, 


the Shetland 
breed is quite as 
diminutive as the 
Shetland pony is 
to other horses, 
but they must 
not be mistaken 
for the “Ronald- 
shay” or Scand- 
inavian dwarf 
sheep still found 
in one of the 
Orkney Island. 
The chief characteristic as well as 
the chief value of Shetland sheep is 
their wool. At a short distance the 
fleece resembles a half-bred Leicester 
but, on opening up this rough outer 
coat, you find a dense undergrowth of 
extremely fine and -lustrous wool. 
This is the true Shetland wool, and 
one of the most expensive kinds in the 
world, being worth over a dollar a 
pound in the grease. During the past 
twenty years this has been the aver- 
age price, and visitors to these north- 
ern islands last summer could only get 
a small quantity as a special favor at 
five shillings per pound. The rough 





is never shipped 
out of the islands 
for sale, as the 
supply is always 
short of the de- 
mand for native 
hand-made _ hosi- 
ery. A consider- 
able quantity of 
native crossbred 
and_ half-bred 
wool is sent from 
Lerwick to Ab- 
erdeen and Leith 
to be sold, and 
this has 
some people the 
that 


given 


impression 
they have seen 





neat straw baskets called “caizies” or 
“peerie cubbies.” The fibre of this fine 
wool being quite uniform, no grading 
or sorting is necessary. When a sheep 
is all white, “rooing” can be done as 


quickly as shearing, but a _ spotted 
fleece requires fully double the usual 
time as every shade must be pulled 
away separately and placed in separ- 
ate baskets. A fleece containing three 
shades requires considerable care and 
no small amount of trouble. Fleeces 
containing. white, black and. tan are 
quite common, while others may con- 
tain white, brown and grey. In some 
flocks the fleece may. be all brown, all 


real Shetland 
The genuine Shetland 
however, can only be seen by visiting 
one of the Shetland Islands. 

Another reason for the wrong im- 
pression about Shetland wool is the 
way the name is plagiarized. Enor- 
mous quantities of fine two-ply yarn, 
spun from Merino wool, is sold all over 
the world under the name of “Shetland 
Wool.” The name is also largely used 


wool. wool, 


by hosiery manufacturers everywhere, 
to describe a certain kind of grey. Who 
has not seen, when visiting any British 
country, “Shetland Vests,” “Shetland 
Pants,” and “Shetland Hosiery,” made 
in Hawick, and Leicester? © Not an 
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ounce of real Shetland wool ever saw 
the inside of these factories, but un- 
fortunately, it has become a custom of 
the trade to use this name to such an 
extent that very few people in this 
country know what real Shetland hosi- 
ery is like. For this reason I will at- 
tempt, in my next chapter, to briefly 
describe the peculiar process of manu- 
facturing genuine Shetland hosiery, to- 
gether with a short account of the in- 
dustry generally. 

When the “rooing” season is over, 
the Shetland women carefully wash 
and dry the wool and then pack it away 
to be carried and spun in the long win- 
ter evenings. 
light of the 


During the long day- 


summer months the 
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After the yarn has been “reeled” and 
hanked, it is washed, dried and then 
“smoked,” as they term it. The pro- 
cess of “smoking” or fumigating is per- 
haps the most primitive of all, and must 
be conducted in the open air. Some 
roll sulphur is first lighted in an old 
iron pan and placed on the ground. 
Then an ordinary barrel with the ends 
knocked out, is placed over this. Next, 
a stick is placed across the top with 
several hanks of yarn hanging down 
into the barrel, which is then covered 
with an oilskin cloth to confine the 
smoke around the hanks. In a few 
minutes the first lot of yarn is removed 
and another takes its place. and so on. 


When this process is completed, the 














Roo'ing Shetland Sheep 


younger women are too busy with out- 
door work for spinning, some helping 
the men in the fields and others curing 
fish or mending nets, but they all find 
time to do some knitting during a lull 
in their day’s work. 

The scoured wool is first “taized” or 
prepared with the fingers, and then 
carded with the old primitive hand 
cards. Next, it is spun into the finest 
yarn possible on the old fashioned spin- 
ning wheel. The Shetland spinning 
wheel is smaller than the ordinary size, 
but runs at a higher speed. A good, 
useful wheel costs about sixteen shill- 
ings ($4.00), and a very stylish one can 
be had for a pound sterling ($5.00.) 


yarn is rinsed in water, squeezed and 
dried outside. The stock of yarn is 
kept in loosely twisted hanks to pre- 
serve its elasticity, and is only wound 
into “clews” or balls when required for 
knitting. 

Up to this stage the process is very 
primitive, but the work of knitting and 
crocheting is such a masterpiece of in- 
genuity and art that it astonishes 
strangers as they watch it. Printed 
designs and instructions have no ex- 
istence whatever. All designs have 
been handed from one generation to 
another, and each generation invents a 
few new designs to take the place of 
ancient ones which may have accid- 
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dentally lapsed or been forgotten. A 
keen, intelligent eye, a wonderfully re- 
tentive memory and marvelously deft 
fingers are the common inheritance of 
every Shetlander, and the women de- 
velop these gifts to an unusual degree. 
The little girl begins by winding a ball 
of yarn for her mother very soon after 
she learns to talk, and stage by stage 
she fast attains proficiency. At the 
age of ten, she is such an adept to knit- 
ting that she could hold an audience of 
city ladies spellbound with her dem- 
onstrations in fancy patterns. She 
continues learning, and becomes more 
proficient and more artistic as time 
goes on. When overtaken by old age 
and dimness of sight her deft fingers 
seldom falter and never quite fail her. 

Many of the Shetland patterns re- 
semble Spanish lace designs, but the 
women can reproduce almost any cro- 
chet design you place before them, 
nearly as fast as an accomplished pian- 
ist will play a new and difficult piece 
of music at sight. Most of their fine 
shawls are all white, but natural shades 
such as murrat and shiela are often 
worked into the border in a sort of 
Vandyke fashion. 

The crocheted shawls are first 
“smoked” or fumigated, then carefully 
washed and: stretched on a special 
frame and afterwards dried in the sun. 
This requires great care and experi- 
ence, as a blunder at this particular 
stage would almost undo all the tedi- 
ous labor and trouble already described. 
The fumigating or bleaching process is 
absolutely necessary as white Shetland 
wool is naturally cream colored, and a 
very obstinate cream too, but the fin- 
ished article is as white as driven snow. 
The dull and smoky tints of some of 
the browns and greys are also made 
more brilliant when treated by this 
primitive process. 

The qualities or weights of the 
shawls are locally known as, Extra 
Fine, Medium, and Heavy, while ex- 
tra heavy makés are known as “Haps.” 
The “Extra Fine” make is a marvel of 
ingenuity, and only the great scarcity 
of fine woo! prevents it from being ex- 
tensively known and admired. The 
late Queen Victoria had a shawl of this 
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particular make presented to her, meas- 
uring two yards square, yet so fine that 
she could draw it through her wedding 
ring. The “fine” make is now so scarce 
and is therefore eagerly bought as a 
great novelty by tourists visiting these 
northern islands during the summer, 
while the “medium” is chiefly sold in 
winter for general use. 

Every description of hand-knit hosi- 
ery and underwear is also produced by 
the Shetland women in a similar prim- 
itive way and sold by all the shops in 
the Orkney and Shetland Islands, and 
also in a few towns in the north of 
Scotland. Several agents have been 
appointed abroad, but they have so far 
met with little success. The super- 
ficial, fashion-worshipping city lady 
knows nothing of the history of the in- 
dustry and therefore, fails to appreci- 
ate either the artistic beauty or the in- 
trinsic value of the goods. 

Knitting and crocheting goes on con- 
tinually in the Shetland Isles, because 
the active brains and tirelsss fingers 
of the women are never idle. They 
never go out visiting without their 
knitting. They knit as they walk along 
the road, knit while they sit and talk 
to their friends, and continue knitting 
as they walk home. They knit as they 
walk to and from their work in the 
harvest field, knit as they carry their 
peat fuel from the hill or their fish 
from the sea shore. A Shetland woman 
carries everything on her back when 
she lives beyond a town or village. A 
straw basket called a “caizie” is fasten- 
ed to her shoulders with a twisted grass 
rope known as a “fettle,’ and _ this 
leaves her hands perfectly free for knit- 
ting. You will frequently meet a wo- 
man on a country road knitting as she 
drives her pony and cart. Throwing 
the rein over her arm, she knits as she 
walks along, the docile little pony 
trudges away by her side, the cart be- 
ing loaded to its utmost capacity with 
building stones or peat or potatoes or 
oats, as the case may be. The men 
devote most of their time to fishing, 
therefore a good deal of outdoor farm 
work falls to the lot of the women. 
This remark only applies to the crofts 
along the sea shore, as the large farms 
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inland are run by enterprising farmers 
on the most up-to-date methods. Some 
of the smaller islands, however, contain 
nothing but fishermen-crofters. 


Many years ago, the hosiery produc- 
tion of the Shetland cottages was all 
sent to the general stores in exchange 
for goods, but the “Truck Act” put an 
end to that unsatisfactory system. 
Shetland hand-knit goods are now sold 
to wholesale merchants for cash. These 
wholesale dealers collect, classify and 
pack the goods in a suitable manner for 
the retailers. All the retail dry goods 
stores make a special display of Shet- 
land knit goods during the months of 
June, July, August and September, and 
sell them to wealthy visitors who flock 
there. at that season. The demand for 
fine shawls is always greater than the 
supply. Motor veils and scarves have a 
great future, but unfortunately the 
supply of the finest wool is not only 
too small but decreasing every year. 
The thousands of Danish, Norwegian, 
Dutch and Scotch fishing boats sailing 
from Lerwick and Scalloway during the 
herring season, buy large quantities of 
Shetland hosiery, but they chiefly favor 
the medium and heavy makes which are 
not scarce. It is the extremely light 
lace-like goods which are scarce, be- 
cause the very fine wool of the little 
spotted sheep is decreasing in quantity 
at such a rate that it is in imminent 
danger of extinction. 

The growing craze for a heavier mut- 
ton sheep by the large farmers, and the 
emigration of the small crofters to 
other countries, are the two chief causes 
for the unfortunate decrease of the fin- 
est quality of Shetland wool. As the 
small crofters leave home, the far-see- 
ing farmers who remain behind, notice 
the growing competition in the export 
trade through cheap imitations made in 
England and Switzerland, from Aus- 
tralian wool. The trade of the future 
will be chiefly confined to the holiday 
visitors to the Shetland Islands, and 
this trade is bound to have a limit. 





THE PASTORALISTS REVIEW. 





The Pastoralists Review is published 
at Sydney, Australia and is recognized 
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as the best foreign sheep and wool pa- 
per. It is published monthly and al- 
ways contains first hand knowledge of 
Australian sheep and wool affairs. The 
National Wool Grower has been given 
the subscription agency for the Pastor- 
alist Review and we will have the pa- 
per forwarded to any address on re- 
ceipt of the price which is $6.00 per 
year. 





NOTABLE ADVANCE 
IN FREIGHT RATES. 





Railroads in different parts of the 
country are attempting to increase 
their rates on livestock and livestock 
products. Recently the roads east of 
Chicago filed new tariffs advancing the 
rates on sheep, moving from Chicago 
east, $18.60 on double-decks and $15.00 
on single-deck loads. Many western 
sheep and lambs that find their way in- 
to the Chicago market are reshipped 
to eastern killing centers. In this way 
the glut at Chicago is at times greatly 
reduced. As the Chicago market is 
credited with making the price for the 
Missouri River markets it is of much 
importance that the eastern outlet from 
Chicago be kept open. Also sheep and 
lambs bought in Chicago are bought 
on a basis of freight to killing centers 
of the more eastern points. Therefore 
western sheepmen are about as much 
interested in the rate east of Chicago 
as that west of that point. 


Also the railroads have filed new 
tariffs increasing the rate on fresh 
meat and packing house products mov- 
ing from Missouri River markets to 
Chicago and Mississippi River markets. 

These new tariffs were to become ef- 
fective in December. The American 
National Livestock Association and 
the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion have each asked the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to suspend 
these tariffs and give the shippers a 
hearing to determine the justness of 
the raise. We also understand that 
many other livestock organizations 
have asked for a suspension of these 
rates and we anticipate that it will be 
granted. 
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Prospects for the Future 


KLEMAN, Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Illinois) 


(By C. A. 


CHRISTMAS story having for 
its theme some phase of the 
lamb and mutton industry is rather 
unusual. One always thinks of roast 
beef and turkey at the Christmas sea- 
son, the lamb being relegated to the 
back ground for reasons I am at a loss 
to know, for I cannot conceive a more 
savory dish than a nicely roasted leg 
of lamb with its complement of pota- 
toes, green peas and relishes. Per- 
haps it is because the halo of romance 
does not hang around the lamb, all of 
the old traditions of Christmas history 
having to do with roast beef and tur- 
key. 


Romance clings to 


the feeling most people had when it 
was served. In those days, wool was 
the first consideration of the sheep in- 
dustry, mutton itself being of second- 
ary importance and of course the 
flocks of the United States ran largely 
to the breeds that produced a maximum 
of wool. Slowly, the people became 
educated, however, and the western 
sheepman arose to the occasion. There 
was liberal importation and_ use of 
rams (more especially those of Eng- 
lish breeding) that combined both mut- 
ton and wool. The Shropshire seemed 
to be the universal favorite and its in- 


000. 


bers decreasing, there is a vast expanse 
of territory lying east of the Mississip- 
pi River that has seen a decadence of 
the industry as well and there are 
tremendous tracts of available land, 
more especially in such states as Wis- 
consin and Michigan, that ought to be 


While the west shows its num- 


utilized for the re-building of the 
sheep industry—lands that. are 
cheap and where the _ risks in- 


volved are but slight—and yet these 
great tracts seems to go unrecognized. 
I don’t know that this phase of the 
question will particularly interest read- 
ers of the northwest and 7 





roast beef. Everybody has 
heard the old story of how 
King Charles of England, 
before whom.<a loin of beef 
was placed, laid his sword 
upon it and in the presence 
of the knights and ladies of 
the table, conferred the 
title of “Sir Loin.” No 
honors of this kind have as 
yet come to the fleecy tribe, 
but nevertheless, as an ar- 
ticle of diet, lamb is very 
decidedly more appreciated 
today and therefore more 
largely consumed than 
ever, and if you go back 
twenty-five years the com- 











will not dwell upon it. 

It has been a matter of 
extreme regret to see such 
an out-pouring on the mar- 
ket of ewes that ought to 
have been retained at home 
for breeding purposes and 
the up-building of the sheep 
industry. I have seen them 
sell at ridiculously low 
prices to the killers while 
great stretches of excellent 
grazing grounds were cry- 
ing out for them. 

With increasing demand 
for young mutton for the 
table naturally came the 
marketing of the stock at an 








parison becomes remark- 
able. 
When the writer first 
came to Chicago some _ twenty-five 


years ago for the purpose of filling 
orders for eastern sheep slaught- 
a carload of western lambs 
on the market was a distinct cu- 
riosity; in fact, I believe I recall 
the first load of western lambs 
reaching Chicago, my recollection be- 
ing that they originated in Idaho. At 
that time, everything was aged sheep. 
People ate mutton but ate it sparingly, 
as no one seemed to know how to cook 
it so that the wool did not have to be 
extracted from between the teeth of 
the masticator. 


erers, 


In any event, this is 


Four Miles of Sheep. The Black Streak is Sheep Trailing Through Two Feet of Snow 
Last Winter on the: Range of the South Park Livestock Co., at South Park, Colo. 


dividuality is stamped on the flocks to- 
day more than that of any other breed. 
Oxfords and Hampshires have also 
been extensively used and to some ex- 
tent the whitefaced Cotswold and Lin- 
coln. 

Looking back to the year 1867, we 
find that the sheep census in the 
United States was 39,000,000 valued 
at $2.50 per head. Today, something 
like 50,000,000 are in the country with 
a valuation close to $4.00 per head. 
The maximum of production was 
reached in 1903 when the sheep popu- 
lation of the country reached 64,000,- 


early age and where a quar- 
ter of a century ago the 
great bulk of western sheep 
were not marketed under three or four 
years old, today eighty per cent of our 
total receipts consist of lambs. When 
a man has tasted nice, young, choice 
lamb, his taste for mutton disappears 
and thereafter he wants the younger 
meat. Popular taste calls for lamb, 
and lamb the people will have. With 
a population in this country which in- 
creased twenty per cent in the last de- 
cade and with the demand for lamb for 
the table showing tremendously great- 
er proportions than ever, the decreas- 
ing receipts at the various markets is 
a matter calculated to give grave con- 
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cern. One wonders what the outcome 
is going to be. Increasing consump- 
tion and decreasing production. Ulti- 
mate result—high prices to the consu- 
mer. 


The future of the industry it seems 
to me is assured when one. considers 
even lightly the conditions that exist 
today. One gratifying view of the 
question is the decreasing proportion 
of ewe lambs from the west. The past 
year or two this has been particularly 
noticeable, that is to say, the percent- 
age of ewe lambs to wether lambs has 
been less than in preceding years, go- 
ing to show there is a_ tendency at 
least in some sections to retain poten- 
tial mothers at home. Flock masters 
who are pursuing this course and re- 
taining their ewe lambs even in the 
face of carrying them through a pros- 
pectively hard winter are in my opin- 
ion very far-sighted. I confidently be- 
lieve that in spite of high prices that 
have prevailed at the markets, ewe 
lambs are worth more to their pro- 
ducers to be retained for breeding pur- 
poses than they are at market. I don’t 
believe the ratio between production 
and consumption can be properly main- 
tained unless the flock masters retain 
all their good ewe lambs. In any 
event, the records of the past year go 
to show that the sheep industry is a 
declining one and that each individual 
sheepman must do his part to maintain 
an industry that is to a very large ex- 
tent the foundation of the great West’s 
prosperity, both present and prospec- 
tive. I have no doubt that a very im- 
portant reason for the marketing of all 
lambs whether male or female is the 
sheepman’s reluctance to carry them 
into winter. It is true that herds and 
flocks have succumbed before the ter- 
rors of rigorous western winters, but 
hay and shelter are the great saviors. 
These are certainly within the reach 
of each sheepman and I am satisfied 
that if they would look ahead they 
would realize proper winter provisions 
are cheap insurance and the mainte- 
nance of their own flocks is the surest 
guaranty of the ultimate profit in the 
business for them. In brief, this is the 
sheep industry as I see it. I look at it 
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only through the optimist’s eyes as I 
think a practical study justifies any- 
one in being enthusiastic over the fu- 
ture of this great industry. 

This is my Christmas story. It may 
not be tinged with romance, but cer- 
tainly I can see on the sheepman’s hor- 
izon a bright future for the man who 
remains in the business and utilizes his 
opportunities for the up-building and 
maintenance of his flocks to the best 
possible advantage. 





SHROPSHIRE MEETING. 





The American Shropshire Registry 
Association had a very fair represen- 
tation of members at its annual meet- 
ing held Wednesday evening, Decem- 
ber 2, in the Live-Stock Record build- 
ing, 'jnion Stock Yards, Chicago, and 
throughout the entire meeting those 
present evinced an enthusiasm in all 
business presented. 

The most important questions ad- 
vanced 
ture Of the prospective-show of-Shrop- 
shire at the Panama-Pacific Interna- 
tional Exposition, the appropriation of 
special prize money and preparation of 
a list of names of men for judging 
Shropshires and which is to be submit- 
ted to the Live Stock Department of 
the Exposition for consideration. 

Action was finally taken, resulting 
as follows: 

Those named for judges were: Frank 
Kleinheinz, Wisconsin; J. C. Duncan, 
New York; W. C. Coffey, Illinois ; Wil- 
liam Dryden, Ontario. 

Resolutions opposing proposed in- 
crease of railroad rates on live stock 
in certain sections of the United 
States were unanimously passed. 

At a meeting of the directors follow- 
ing the annual meeting, Miss Julia M. 
Wade was appointed to continue as 
secretary of the Association for the 
year. 

The officers elected at the meeting 
were: President, A. J. Knollin; vice- 
president, Acker Ruland; directors for 
three years, H. M. Brown, Arthur 
Broughton. 





Read Wolf Hunting in Wyoming. 


brought about. I 
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SHIPPING SHEEP TO MARKET. 





Did it ever occur to sheepmen that 
there might be a great improvement 
over the present loose way we have 
of shipping our sheep to market. 

We sort them up at the pens, esti- 
mating the number we have as they 
go out of the gate. At the railroad 
station we divide them into- carload 
lots and bill them to the market. At 
the market they are sorted up and 
sold when we first find out just how 
many we had. They are unloaded and 
fed from one to three times before 
reaching their destination. Who knows 
how many are thrown over the fence 
at each and every feeding station. There 
is every opportunity in the world for 
anyone who likes mutton, and few 
there are who do not, to get it, and 
many a sheep travels over that road. 
Nothing is said to the railroad com- 
pany if they deliver to us the right 
number of carloads. 


for eofisideration were the pa gfe Phisris all wréng. Sheep should be 


aS 


cotinted over to the railroad company 
and they should be compelled to make 
the number good at the market. | 
don’t know how this could best be 
think the matter 
should be brought up at the next meet- 
ing of the National Wool 
Association. 


Growers’ 


G. E. ALCOTT, 


Wyoming. 





COTTONSEED TO IDAHO. 





Reports from Idaho sheep men are 
to the effect that not less than 200 
cars of cottonseed cake have been sold 
in that state this fall. Men who have 
never fed this cake before have this 
year ordered from one to nine cars. 
Mr. O. F. Bacon of Boise, has ordered 
500,000 pounds for his own use. Prac- 
tically all the ewes that are winter- 
lambed will be fed on cottonseed. 
From Montana and Wyoming we are 
receiving reports of an increased use 
of cottonseed cake. We also have let- 
ters from Oregon and Nevada sheep 
men that are going to give it a trial 
this winter. 
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Scouring Small Lots of Wool at Home 


Wien often it happens that a sheep 


owner desires for some reason 

to scour a few fleeces or parts of 
fleeces at home. He may wish to do 
this for the purpose of comparing the 
clean yields of certain indiviuals in his 
breeding flock or, as is very often the 
case, some clean wool may be wanted 
for household use—say the filling of 
bed quilts. 


In the former case it is well worth 
considerable trouble on the part of the 
breeder to whether his 
are the 
that are actually producing the wool 
or whether the heavy fleeces are due 
to an excess of grease and dirt. In 
the case of providing wool for house- 
hold use there is a certain satisfaction 
connected with light fluffy 
quilts filled with wool from one’s own 
sheep. This to some extent at least 
compensates for the extra bother of 
cleaning and preparing the wool. 

The writer has had considerable ex- 
perience in scouring single fteeces of 
wool, having scoured over two hun- 
dred during the past year. The es- 
sential part of the apparatus, which 
was. used in doing this, is easily avail- 
able to any ranchman or housewife. 
It consisted of four wash tubs, (one 
could manage with two), one ordinary 
household wringer, and two wash boil- 
ers in which to make up and _ store 
stock solutions of soap and soda. In 
addition to this some method must be 
provided for heating enough water to 
fill the tubs. There should .also be 
scales for weighing the soap and soda: 
either a quart or gallon measure for 
measuring the stock solutions; and a 
dairy or other cheap thermometer for 
taking the temperature of the scouring 
baths. 

Besides water the only materials 
needed for making up the scouring so- 
lutions are soap and either sal soda 
or soda ash. Unless it is planned to 
scour several hundred pounds of wool 
within a short time it will not be ad- 
visable to get a special wool scouring 


determine 


heavy shearing sheep ones 


having 


(By J. A. HILL, Laramie, Wyoming) 


soap. Ivory soap will be almost as ef- 
ficient and can be secured at any gro- 
cery store at such times and in such 
quantities as needed. The ease with 
which it can be obtained will in ordi- 
nary cases offset the fact that it will 
cost more than the regular wool scour- 
ing soap would if bought in quantities. 
It should be remembered, however, 
that Ivory soap costs about 20 cents 
a pound, while regular wool scouring 
soap, which is made of potash and 
olive oil and which is more satisfac- 
tory for its purpose, can be bought in 
barrel lots at a price that will make 
it cost less than 10 cents a pound at 
western railroad stations. Sal soda 
can be bought at any grocery store at 
about 5 cents a pound. Soda ash can 
be bought in barrel lots from chemical 
supply houses at about the same price. 
Soda ash goes farther because sal soda 
contains a large per centage of water 
of crystalization. (37 pounds of soda 
ash equals 100 pounds of sal soda.) 





@ Additional copies of this 
paper will be sent to any 
address on receipt of ten 
cent per copy. 








The formula we use at the Wyoming 
Experiment Station for wool-scouring 


liquor is: 
Water, 100 gallons; soap, 4% 
pounds; soda-ash 10% pounds. Tem- 


perature of scouring, 130 deg F. 

Calculated on a ten gallon basis the 
following would be near enough: 

Water, 10 gallons; soap, % pound; 
soda ash, 1 pound. If sal soda is used, 
leave out the soda ash and substitute 
in this formula: 

Sal soda, 2% pounds. 

Two tubs of scouring liquor are usu- 
ally enough although if one wants the 
weol extra clean three are better. 

In making up the solution the fol- 
lowing points should be observed: 

If the water is to be heated in the 
tub the soda should be dissolved and 


added as soon as the water is in the 
tub so that it will have time to exert 
its full softening effect on the water 
during the heating process. 

If the water is heated outside the 
tub, as in the tank of a kitchen range, 
the soda should be added and thor: 
oughly stirred before the soap is add- 
ed. 

In every case the soap must be com- 
pletely dissolved by boiling in water 
before being added to the scouring 
bath, nor should the soap be added to 
the bath while it contains wool. 

The temperature of the water should 
be kept at about 130 deg F., but in no 
case should it go above 140 deg. 

Suppose it is planned to use two 
tubs for scouring liquor holding 15 
gallons each without being too full for 
convenience. Then if only one or two 
fleeces are to be scoured, the follow- 
ing is a good method of procedure. 
Make a mark on each of the tubs to 
show the height to which 15 gallons 
fills it. Thoroughly dissolve, by heat- 
ing in 14% gallons of water, enough 
soda for 30 gallons of water, i.e., 3 
pounds of soda ash, or 8% pounds otf 
sal soda. Divide this soda _ solution 
equally between the two tubs. At the 
completely dissolve 114 
pounds of soap by boiling in 2 gallons 
of water. If convenient use water 
that has been softened by the addition 
of a little soda. Now add water to 
the tubs bringing the temperature io 
130 degrees either by heating the wa- 
ter in the tub or by adding hot water 
from the outside, taking care to leave 
space enough so that when the soap 
solution is added the liquor will stand 
exactly at the 15-gallon mark. 


same time 


If several fleeces are to be scoured 
within a short time it will be found 
to be the best practice to make up 
stock solutions of soap and soda, keep- 
ing them in separate containers, so cal- 
culating the strength that a known vol- 
ume of each will contain the proper 
amount of its respective ingredients 
for one scouring bath, say 1%4 gallons 
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of soda solution and 1 gallon of soap 
solution for each tub. In this connec- 
tion attention should be called to the 
fact that if a soda solution is made too 
highiy concentrated when hot it will 
crystalize out upon cooling. Hence 
care should be taken not to make the 
stock solution too strong. 

If one can get live steam, as from a 
boiler for heating water in dipping 
vats, it will be found very convenient 
to heat the scouring baths by blowing 
live steam into them. In this case al- 
lowance must be made for the extra 
water added by the condensation of 
the steam. 

After the wool is scoured it should 
be thoroughly rinsed, and in order to 
do this it should go through at least 
two rinsing waters. If the water is 
hard these rinsing baths should be sof- 
tened by the addition of a very small 
quantity of soda solution and finally 
by the addition of a small quantity of 
soap solution. Use the least of the 
latter that will soften the water, which 
will be indicated by the fact that add- 
ing any more will cause the formation 
of soap suds upon stirring. The rins- 
ing baths should be about 110 deg. F. 
Where the wool is passed through sev- 
eral rinse waters it is a good plan to 
lower the temperature 10 degrees or 
so for each successive water through 
which it passes. 

Assuming that one has four tubs, 
two for scouring and two for rinsing 
baths, the work should proceed in 
something like the following order. 
Make up in the first tub a previously 
determined amount of the scouring 
liquor at the proper strength and tem- 
perature. Put in the eight or ten 
pounds of greasy wool. Meantime tub 
No. 2 should be made up to the proper 
strength and temperature. Let the 
wool in tub No. 1 soak for 10 or 15 
minutes and squeeze through tie 
wringer to tub No. 2, using a short 
handled silage fork or similar tool for 
lifting the wool to the wringer. It 
should be allowed to remain 10 or 15 
minutes in No. 2, then squeezed to tub 
No. 3, the first rinsing tub, and then 
squeezed successively through the two 
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rinsing tubs, after which it is ready to 
dry. 

If more than a tubful is to be scour- 
ed at one time, it will be found in prac- 
tice that very often a second lot of 
wool can be soaking in one tub while 
a first lot is being run through a sec- 
ond scouring or rinsing bath. This 
will make the work go more rapidly. 
In no case, however, should the wool 
vemain more than 20 minutes in either 
of the scouring baths. It may safely 
be left in the rinse water almost any 
length of time provided care is taken 
to keep it immersed, for any locks that 
project above the waterline are attack- 
ed by the soda and quickly turn yel- 
low. 

After each batch of wool passes 
through, or oftener if necessary, the 
rinse water in tub No.. 3 should be 
thrown out and tub No. 4 substituted 
for it while it then becomes tub No. 
4 filled with clean rinse water. When 
the scouring baths become too dirty to 
clean the wool as it should be, tub No. 
1 should be emptied and a new solu- 
tion made up in it and it should then 
be used as No. 2. Thus the wool wili 
enter a comparatively dirty bath and 
always go through the cleanest bath 
last. In changing the No. 2 bath to 
No. 1 it is generally a good plan to add 
some extra soap solution. 

The formula given has been found to 
work very well with Merino and Ram- 
bouillet fleeces, but it is much too 
strong for crossbreds and long wools. 
For the latter the baths should be 
made only about two-thirds as strong 
at the start as given in the formula, 
and if this does not clean the wool the 
liquor should be strengthened up until 
the proper strength is reached. If the 
bath is too strong the tips of the wool 
will become yellow and brittle. 

The clean wool may be dried in any 
Way most convenient, bearing in mind 
that wool which is dried without the 
aid of artificial heat, especially at the 
higher temperatures, is generally con- 
ceded to be superior to that in which 
the drying process is forced. If one is 
scouring wool in order to test the 
shinkage it is important to make sure 
that the wool has reached a normal 
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air-dry condition before the final weigh- 
ing is made. This is best determined 
by leaving the wool in an outside shed 
and weighing it every two or three 
days until there is no great variation 
in the weight. It should be under- 
stood that the weight will never be ex- 
actly constant unless the scoured wool 
is kept under conditions of constant 
temperature and humidity. 

Here are some points to be remem- 
bered: 

Don’t expect scouring to remove 
chaff and other vegetable matter; to 
do this is another process. 

Don’t use dung locks and _ other 
stained parts if you want the whitest 
possible wool. If you are scouring 
wool where color plays an important 
part, skirt the fleece before scouring. 

Don’t rub the wool with the hands 
or on a wash board or use any other 
household laundress methods to get it 
clean. Fine fleeces especially must be 
handled as gently as possible to keep 
them from felting. 

Don’t under any consideration use 
lye or potash, or caustic soda. They are 
destructive to wool fiber even in very 
weak sobutions. 

Use the sofest water possible. 

Don’t rub soap directly on the fiber, 
and don’t add soap to a 
there is wool in it. 

In making up the baths put the soda 
in at the earliest possible moment, 
stirring the bath thoroughly; but do 
not put the soap in until the last pos- 
sible moment, before putting in the 
wool. This is done in order to get the 
full benefit of the softening action of 
the soda. 


bath while 


Don’t use ordinary bar laundry soaps 
without first consulting a chemist, as 
they are likely to contain free caustic 
alkali and to be weighted by the addi- 
tion of resin or worthless minerals. 

Don’t try to add the scouring agents 
directly to the baths without first hav- 
ing them dissolved. This applies es- 
pecially to the soap. If there is trou- 
ble in getting the last bits of soap dis- 
solved, the solution should be strain- 
ed before it is added to the scouring 
bath. 

Don’t try to heat a bath when there 
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is wool in it, as the temperature is 


likely to become much too high in 


spots. This is especially true where 
live steam is blown into the tubs. 
Rinse as thoroughly as 


and patience will let you. 


your time 

Keep the wool completely immersed 
all the time in both the scouring and 
rinsing baths, using care to keep pok- 
ing it under as it 
wringer. 


from the 
Otherwise there will be trou- 
ble with locks of wool that are britt‘e 
and yellow. 

Finally don’t be disappointed if the 
first results fail to come up to your ex- 
pectations. Practice helps in 
scouring as in other arts. 


comes 


wool 





NOVEMBER AT THE MARKET. 





Abnormal conditions existed in live 
mutton market circles during Novem- 
ber owing to the foot and mouth dis- 
ease embargo.’ Chicago was closed an 
entire week and during that period 
Missouri River market, receipts were 
light. At the small markets in the east 
killers took advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to practice grand larceny meth- 
ods when relieved of outside competi- 
tion. At Detroit, for instance, they 
paid $7.00@$7.25 for Michigan lambs 
while Jersey City was on a $9.50@ 
$10.00 was paying 
$9.00@$9.50 and prices were equally 
high at Kansas City, Omaha and St. 
Joseph. The killer never overlooks an 
opportunity. 


basis. Chicago 





IDAHO WOOLGROWERS 
TO MEET. 





The annual meeting of the Idaho 
Wool Growers’ Association has been 
called for Boise, Idaho, January 7 and 
8. It is the special desire of the offi- 
cers of that Association to have a large 
attendance of woolgrowers from every 
part of the state. Many matters of 
concern ‘to the sheep industry will be 
considered, important among which 
will be taking of some action on the 
coyote question. It is believed that a 
bounty law can be passed in Idaho if 
the woolgrowers will get behind the 
Association and give it their support. 
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THE USE OF TURNIPS 
FOR SHEEP. 


By David Evans. 

Turnips of many varieties play an 
important part in the sheep husban- 
dry of New Zealand, and where clima- 
tic conditions are so _ pre-eminently 
suited to the growth of root crops of 
all kinds it can be expected that very 
heavy yields per acre are the result. 

Root crops are the “stand-by” or “in- 
surance” of the New Zealand sheep 
farmer and naturally add greatly to 
the carrying capacity of his lands. In 
fact he is not looked upon as up-to- 
date unless he prepares this root crop 
for his sheep and cattle. 

While the Isle of Angelsea in North 
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for a long time, different methods are 
used approaching those used in Eng- 
land, where the land is carefully culti- 
vated fertilized 
ridged. 


and and sometimes 

Sooner or later in the fall, it depends 
on the season, sheep by the thousands 
are fenced in on these turnips with 
temporary fences that are moved from 
time to time as the roots are eaten off. 

As arule turnips are augmented 
with hay placed in racks at different 
parts of the field—or paddocks as they 
are there called. Of course, it is only 
young sheep and sheep that are being 
fattened that are fed on turnips. It 
goes without saying that sheep do get 
very fat on roots and hay without the 
addition of any other feed. 














A Field of New Zealand Turnips 


Wales is considered to be the best root 
growing county in Britain, it is doubt- 
ful if: they can show the weight per 
acre that is sometimes grown in New 
Zealand. It is true that much of the 
turnips grown in New Zealand is 
grown upon virgin soil and on this new- 
ly broken land roots are generally the 
first crop taken off and their methods 
of growing them is crude. 

When the land—not by any means 
always level—is cleared of stumps, 
plowed and harrowed, the turnips are 
merely drilled in like any grain crop 
and nature does the rest. This is as I 
have said on new country. At the 
same time in the older farming districts 
of the South Island, especially where 


the land has been under cultivation 


It is true the New Zealand sheep 
farmer has a great advantage in climate 
as he never has to worry about his 
root crop freezing. This system of 
hurdling or fencing sheep on turnips 
could not be adopted here except in 
those sections where it does not freeze, 
such as the Willamette valley in Ore- 
gon or in sections of the south. 

One drawback to feeding lambs on 
turnips in this manner is that it in- 
jures their teeth and this contingency 
has to be watched for very closely. Es- 
pecially does it affect the teeth where 
hard varieties of turnips are fed. Usual- 
ly when the teeth become loose the 
farmer puts the sheep on barley or win- 
He then selects a band of old- 
er sheep to feed off the turnips. 


ter oats. 
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IVE mutton trade in 1914 was a 
2 revelation. Market events dis- 

pelled the illusion that free trade 
meant ruin. The foreign mutton bogey 
was effectively dispelled and the fact 
abundantly demonstrated that the pub- 
lic has acquired a taste for this whole- 
some meat that insures a healthy perm- 
anent demand. The western grower as- 
serted his supremacy as a supply fac- 
tor, the year’s supply of natives furnish- 
ing convincing proof that the country 
east of the Missouri River is no longer 
breeding sheep in 
numbers. 


any considerable 
It was a year of high prices 
for range product although it must be 
admitted that the grower did not get all 
that ought to have reached him. Liqui- 
dation which had been running riot for 
half a decade, ceased and the process 
of rehabilitating the industry was be- 
gun in many localities. Best of all the 
sheepman’s credit was materially im- 
proved. Abundant demonstration was 
made that the shortage of both wool and 
mutton is world wide, that overproduc- 
tion is improbable if not impossible, and 
that consumption of both commodities 
is running several laps ahead of pro- 
duction. At the inception of 1914 the 
American sheep grower was in no ami- 
able or optimistic mood. Free trade 
had been thrust on him unjustly and he 
realized that he had been made the vic- 
tim of discrimination. Newspaper re- 
ports of shiploads of South American 
and Australian mutton did not improve 
his vision of the future and a threat of 
a foreign wool invasion made the pros- 
pect still more lugubrious. But like 
many other ills that beset us on life’s 
pathway it never happened and as the 
year aged the security of the position 
of the American flockowner became ap- 
parent. The nightmare of bankruptcy 
was dispelled and the closing weeks of 
the year finds the industry on the most 
stable basis with the most luminous 
prospect in its history on this conti- 
nent. 

An incident of the year to be regret- 
ted is that astute speculators, both in 
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Market Story of 1914 


(By J. E. POOLE, Chicago, Iliinois) 


wool and mutton pocketed much of the 
velvet the season developed in a finan- 
cial way. In this connection it may not 


be amiss to reiterate the maxim 
that selling wool on the _ sheep’s 
back or contracting fat lambs for 
future delivery is not sound busi- 
ness judgment. Occasionly _ the 
speculator loses but usually his 
knowledge of trade conditions 


gives him long odds in the transaction. 
This year, not to speak of wool, specula- 
tors bagged thousands of lambs on con- 
tracts at $5.00@$5.50 per cwt. or $3.50 
@$4.00 per head that netted profits of 
$1.00@$2.00 per head, 
ought to have gone to the producer. No 
valid objection can be made to the prac- 
tice of contracting feeding lambs on 


money that 





Mutton, Superior to Turkey 


the range but the speculator usuallv 
secures both ends of the crop, fat and 
thin, at feeder prices. It is significant 
that growers worry perceptibly over a 
difference of one or two cents in the 
selling price of their wool, but part 
with their lamb crop at prices $1.00@ 
$2.00 per head below the market with- 
out concern. A difference of 2 or 3 
cents per pound in wool means far less 
than a cent on live muttons. It will be 
good policy hereafter to endeavor to 
get the last possible dollar out of mut- 
ton. That wool is the by-product and 
mutton the principal product of the in- 
dustry is not to be seriously disputed. 
The American flockmaster could not 
subsist on a wool basis and the mark 


he must shoot at is mutton. The pub- 


lic is eating this meat as never before. 
All through 1914 packers have not been 
able to dress the stuff as fast as distrib- 
utors clamored for it. Even when mar- 
kets were apparently congested no ac- 
cumulation of dressed product occurred 
in coolers and this is perhaps the most 
gratifying development of the year. 

The first half of the year was less 
prosperous than later. During the fall 
of 1913 the cornbelt bought thin west- 
ern sheep and lambs greedily owing 
to feed abundance and the fact that the 
stuff had made big money the previous 
year. lowa jumped in with both feet 
that state concealing far more western 
stock than expected. Wisconsin, Illin- 
ois, Michigan, Indiana and Ohio all 
dipped in heavily and a marketward 
movement began in January that at 
times reached deluge proportions. 

During the first three months of the 
year the six principal western markets, 
Chicago, Kansas City, St. Louis 
Sioux City received 3,095,000 head 
against 2,665,000 in 1913, the gain at 
Chicago being 271,000 and at Omaha 
123,000. At the end of the first half 
of the year the score at these six mar- 
kets stood at 5,757,000 against 5,112, 
000 in 1913. Fortunately for feeders in 
the cornbelt weather was favorable and 
they got big gains insuring a profit. 
Colorado feeders encountered climatic 
adversity made poor gains and in many 
cases either lost money or did no bet- 
ter than get an even break. But the 
trade has never recovered form the sur- 
prise occasioned by the avidity with 
which the public devoured that record 
crop of mutton. 


and 


The east was a heavy buyer at Chi- 
cago and other western markets at ir- 
regular intervals and _ periodical de- 
mand from that quarter was in a large 
measure responsible for violent price 
fluctuations. With eastern competition 
eliminated the packer dictated terms, 
but whenever a few outside orders ma- 
terialized he was forced to trail ad- 
vances that were frequently 50 cents to 
$1.00 within a day or so. The moment 
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competition relaxed packers hammered 
prices and the selling side was forced 
to acquiesce, the result being a series 
of raids that caused demoralization. 
The most notable event of this charac- 
ter occurred early in September when 
a glut, for which western shippers were 
responsible, created an opportunity to 
erect-a bargain counter. On that oc- 
casion packers made the proposition in 
all seriousness to take off 75 cents per 
cwt. in a chunk and only the timely ar- 
rival of a few eastern orders rescued 
shippers from a serious predicament. 
It has always been the policy of the 
killer to take full advantage of such 
trading opportunities and the only pre- 
ventative is regulation of shipments 
from the west. 

Scarcity of natives both sheep and 
lambs was a notable but not unexpec- 
ed 1914 development. Farmers east of 
the Missouri River have been getting 
in high and getting out low for three 
decades past and liquidation that culmi- 
nated in 1913 left the cornbelt and. the 
east practically bare of sheep in a com- 
mercial sense, the 1914 lamb crop be- 
ing the smallest in many years. This 
removed one potent cause of market de- 
moralization throwing the major part 
of the supply into the hands of com- 
paratively few selling concerns, enab- 
ling them to resist bear raids: Another 
result was that deprived of their former 
supply of bucky, wormy, and 
otherwise cheap natives, packers were 
compelled to compete with feeders for 
second cuts and thin ends of western 
lamb bands and in such competition 
the feeder is invariably worsted. The 
1914 scarcity of native lambs is by no 
means ephemeral. The eastern half of 
the United States is out of sheep and 
while efforts to restock may be made, 
they will be costly and necessarily slow. 
Any wool and mutton production on a 
considerable scale east of the Missouri 
River for years to come will imply 
handling western stock which means 
a broad market for the breeder. 

Iowa, which heretofore had been not- 
ed more for fattening cattle than sheep, 
was next to Colorado the heaviest con- 
tributor of fed stuff in 1914. The 


runty 


movement from that state toward Chi- 


THE 


cago began in January and was still in 
progress at corn planting time. It was 
a good season for the farmer feeder 
converted their 
fertilized their 
land and cleaned up weedy fields at one 
This calls attention to a 
so far as mutton fin- 
ishing is concerned. A few years ago 
farmer feeders were the exception, big 


and Iowa operators 


corn into cash, 
operation. 


new condition 


operators the rule, but the former has 
demonstrated that he can make money 
that would 


under conditions, mean 
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of a feed 
barn. The result is that the farmer 
feeder is in a position to pay higher 
prices for feeding stock and make 
His labor costs little, he raises 
his own feed and manure is a valuable 
by-product. On this account the corn- 
belt states will always be avid purchas- 
ers of thin western ovine stock. Run- 
ning sheep and lambs in cornfields is an 
economical method of harvesting the 
crop and fertilizing the soil at-one~in- 


bankruptcy for the owner 


money. 


expensive operation. 








We are now showing at the 
Botterill sales room 


DODGE BROS. 


in Salt Lake 


MOTOR CAR 








in our 


back of it. 


36-42 State St., Salt Lake 
PIERCE ARROW =: 


judgment 
phenominal low-priced automobile 
ever placed on the market 


Buy an automobile as you would a Bond—investigate the security 
“*Botterill Service’ stands for the last word in ser- 
vice to those who purchase cars of Botterill. 


The Tom Botterill Automobile Company 


HUDSON 
MOTOR CARS 


the most 


Main 636 
DODGE BROS. 














43-45 West 4th South 





HAVE YOU EVER RIDDEN IN 


THE EG re UY LING 


ADILLAC 


“*The sweetest running car in the world”’ 


More Cadillacs have been sold during the 
past two years than all high-grade Amer- 
ican cars combined. 


SHARMAN AUTO CO. 








SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
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LIVE STOCK GROWERS’ ATTENTION! 


The Utah Packing & Provision Co., is in the market all the time for 


cattle, sheep and hogs. Call us up by long distance, or wire for prices. 


JOHN PINGREE, President Phone 3831 








North Salt Lake 




















When You Buy—Buy 


CASTLE GATE AND CLEAR GREEK 


THE FAMOUS 
UTAH COALS 


ASK YOUR DEALER—ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTES 
MINED AND SHIPPED EXCLUSIVELY BY 


UTAH FUEL COMPANY 


General Oftices: Top Floor Judge Building, Salt Lake City, Utah 




















Advertising in the National Wool Grower bring results. 














INTER-MOUNTAIN 


A HOME 
Life Insurance Company 
Your Live Stock May Die or Depreciate 
in Value, But the Integrity and Value of 
INTER-MOUNTAIN LIFE INSURANCE 


IS GUARANTEED 


By its legal reserve organization and deposit of funds with the 
Insurance Commissioner to cover this reserve at all times. 


HOME OFFICE 


BOSTON, BUILDING, SALT LAKE CITY 


GIVE OUR AGENTS A CORDIAL WELCOME. 
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Wisconsin is another state that has 
shown a disposition to invest heavily 
in thin western sheep and lambs for 
finishing purposes and next to Iowa 
has scored the heaviest increase. The 
Badger state has been fortunate in a 
crop sense and feed abundance is al- 
ways an incentive for production. A 
few years ago Michigan and Ohio were 
the heaviest purchasers of western 
sheep and lambs east of the Missouri 
River, but that distinction has passed 
to lowa and Wisconsin. 

The last half of the year witnessed 
marked decrease in supply and _ veri- 
fied prediction of scarcity. By the be- 
ginning of December the big increase 
over 1913 had been wiped out and a de- 
crease recorded. The eleven month 
supply at the six principal western mar- 
kets was only 11,750,000 against 12,- 
400,000 in 1913. The November run 
was abnormally light although this was 
largely attributable to the embargo on 
traffic caused by foot and mouth dis- 
ease. Tihe result of curtailed receipts 
during the last half of the year was 
the highest level of prices ever recorded 
during the range season. The west 
began marketing early and _ stopped 
gathering at a time when in former 
years the market ward movement was 
a large volume. With a _ couple 
of exceptions no 
occurred while western’ gather- 
ing was in progress and_ thou- 
sands of fat lambs sold at $7.75@$8.25. 
Commencing with June a new set of 
high marks was scored each month of 
the market during the last half of the 
year being in striking contrast to that 
of the first six months when explana- 
tion and apology were constantly in 
order. 

Deprived of the supply of cheap na- 
tive lambs to which they had access in 
former years packers were keen com- 


serious gluts 


. petitors for thin westerns resulting in 


lighter sorts and a small feeder move- 
ment. With feeding lambs selling 
above $7.00 finishers backed away and 
the war exerted a repressive influence, 
otherwise thin lambs would probably 
have sold at $7.50@$8.00 and $8.50 
would have been the common price for 
fat stock. But for these abnormal and 
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wholly unexpected conditions many in 
the trade believe that few fat western 
lambs would have sold below $8.50 at 
any time during the season. 

Montana was missed at the market. 
For five years previously sheepmen of 
that state had been fairly deluging, the 
market with aged wethers and the run 
of 1913 from that quarter proved to be 
1 “last run of shad.” Montana dried 
up this year and to this fact scarcity 
of wethers was attributable. 
The surplus of sheep disappeared and 
the wide gap between wethers and 
lambs narrowed perceptibly. Sheep 
scarcity was responsible for a $1.25@ 
$1.50 higher market than last year while 
ewes advanced $1.00@$1.25 per cwt. 
Demand for canning and sausage ma- 
terial of all kinds made a broad market 
for cull stuff. The range sheep season 
of 1914 demonstrated that the west is 
out of the wether business and only a 
supply of old ewes averted a mutton 
famine. The usual flood of old western 
ewes late in the season did not mate- 
rialize growers realizing that they 
could be held back, fed during the win- 
ter and drop a lamb in February, get- 
ting fat the following season. By this 
method $5.00 more can be gotten out of 
an old ewe than any other way. 


largely 


Demand for breeding stock was at 
all times unappeasable. It came from 
Kentucky, the Virginias, Tennessee, 
New York, Michigan, Ohio and Indi- 
ana, mainly the region east of Chicago 
manifesting a disposition to resume 
breeding operations but the season’s 
demand was only partly met. At least 
40 per cent of the orders on file at Chi- 
cago could not be filled. Of western 
ewes there was a paucity at all times 
and the east had to be satisfied with 
natives. Native breeding ewes sold 
largely at $5.50@$6.00, the prices im- 
plying that the stock was young. For 
western yearlings it was a $6.00@$6.65 
market. 


FEEDER LAMBS AND EWES 


We have for sale 100 head of good feed- 
er ewes and 300 head of feeder lambs. 
Allin good flesh. 

F. E. ARMSTRONG 


Armstead, Beaverhead Co. 











Montana 
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THE BEST SERVICE 


FOR BANKS AND STOCKMEN 
HAVING ANY TRANSACTIONS 
AT THE CHICAGO LIVE STOCK 
MARKET IS SECURED BY AN 


ACCOUNT WITH 
EXCHANGE BANK 


THE LIVE STOCK aroma: 


OF CHICAGO 
“THE BANK OF GOOD SERVICE” 
CAPITAL $1,250,000 RESOURCES $15,000,000 














The McIntyre Building 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Is the 
NATIONAL and UTAH WOOL 
GROWERS’ ASSOCIATIONS 


Headquarters for 

















The Most Modern Fire-proof Building in the City 


| OFFICES FORRENT || 
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WHEN YOU ARE READY FOR THE 


PRINTING 


of that Catalogue, Prospectus, Booklet, Folder or anything that goes 
to upbuild your business, it would be well to confer with a printing 
house that can give you a product which will accomplish what you 
intended it to. You will find no printers better equipped to do 
the work and do it in the way it should be done than the 


CENTURY PRINTING COMPANY 


We print the Wool Grower and many . 
other high-class publications. Salt Lake's Printers 





CENTURY BLDG., 








" W. G. ROMNEY. Jj. Q. RYAN. 


| 


231-3-5 EDISON ST., SALT LAKE 
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PAPER FLEECE TWINE 





rOUR PLY 


“RELIANGE”™ 


ONE PLY 


IT’S STILL THE “BROWW’’ KIND 





Four Ply 





In response to a demand from some growers for a softer 
more flexible twine than our one ply Reliance, we are now pre- 
pare to furnish a FOUR PLY twine—made from the same 
high grade unbleached Kraft paper stock. We find that it 
makes a remarkable strong soft twine. Your Grocer or Hard- 
ware dealer, will tell you that genuine “Kraft” is the strong- 
est, most serviceable paper on the market. What’s true of 
Wrapping paper is likewise true of paper twines. You don’t 
buy this twine for Looks, but for Service. 


Four ply costs more to make than one ply and will be sold 
at an advance of 114 cents per pound. Take your choice. 


DON’T FORGET 


RELIANCE 
Have Much Greater Strength Than Any Other Paper Twine 


One Ply 





Packed for Shipment 
Both Four and One Ply 


250 lengths, 8% ft, each, to a Bunch, 10 
Bunches to a Package—4 Packages pack- 
edin a burlap bale for shipping. Burlap 
bale, therefore, contains 10,000 pieces, 
8% ft. long: weight about 220 pounds. 


Chicago, Ill. FY Cleveland, Ohio 








Resists Grease and Moisture Better Than Any Other 


Western Distributers 


Bemis Omaha Bag Co., Omaha, Neb. 
Bemis Bros, Bag Co., San Francisco, Cal, 
Bemis Bros, Bag Co., Seattle, Wash. 

Z C. M. L, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

T. C. Power & Co., Helena, Mort. 
Flanigan Warehouse Co., Reno, Nev. 


SCHERMERHORN BROS. CO. 


: St. Louis, Mo. : Omaha, Neb. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
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Very few feeding sheep were avail- 
able, the output being not more than 10 
per cent of that of a few years ago 
while the movement of thin western 
ewes to feed lots was but little larger. 
Feeding sheep formerly superabundant 
at $3.00 per cwt. were scare at $5.00G 
$5.50. 

The southern lamb crop was short 
and sold high. Just why Tennessee 
and Kentucky do not expand such a 
profitable business as lamb production 
is a puzzle. Probably the element of 
care is the repressing influence. Sheep 
require attention and the southern far- 
mer is naturally indolent. Scab has 
been a handicap below, the Ohio River 
and the high price of breeding stock 
restrains investment. This year $9.00 
($9.50 bought much of the southern 
lamb crop at Louisville and the prices 
are decidedly lucrative. 

It was a profitable year for the killer. 
Mutton was readily salable when beef 
was a drug. By-products realized rec- 
ord prices and pelts were worth far 
more than dressing sheets indicated. 
The peculiar method by which packers 
appraise cost does not deceive the ini- 
tiated. It saddles the heavy end of the 
cost on the mutton making by-products 
and pelts unreasonably profitable. If 
their sheep and lamb business had been 
eliminated in 1914 dividends would 
have been seriously curtailed. 

The story of 1914 prices has been de- 
tailed month by month in the columns 
of the National Wool Grower. The 
significant phase of the price record is 
the high level maintained every month 
during the range season. The narrow 
spread between sheep and lambs was 
also notable. Despite criticism it is an 
encouraging statement and one that 
ought to afford incentive for staying 
in the business. 





PREPARING FOR NATIONAL 
SHEEP SHOW. 





The American Hampshire Registry 
Association held its annual meeting in 
Chicago, December 2nd. 

The officers of the Association re- 
ported a very prosperous year with z 
halance cf $2,652.52 on hand. Among 
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other things it was shown that the 
Hampshire Association had taken in 
more new members in 1914 than in anv 
previous year in its history. Among 
the new members are several western 
woolgrowers. 


In anticipation of the sheep show 
and ram sale at Salt Lake City, Utah, 
next fall $200.00 was set aside as spe- 
cial premiums. It was also decided to 
hold a meeting of Hampshire breeders 
during the sheep show at the San Fran- 
cisco Exposition. 





BALKED AT FEEDER PRICES. 


Prediction that the period of cheap 
western feeding lambs had passed has 
been made good. But for tight money 
incidental to the war 1914 prices would 


-have ruled materially higher. As it 


was the bulk of the season’s output 
realized $7.00 or a little better, the 
early market being on a $7.25@$7.50 
basis, although late in the season $6.50 
@$7.00 bought considerable thin stuff. 

Naturally the cornbelt feeder show- 
ed a disposition to balk at these prices, 
but the only alternative is staying out 
of the game. The western grower is 
now in a position to dictate terms and 
by finishing an annually increasing 
proportion of the thin end of his crop 
at home he can force the cornbelt feed- 
er to pay good prices. 

As a matter of fact high feeders 
are not adverse to the feeders’ best 
interests. The profit is in the selling 
value of the gain and the feeder will 
get better results feeding lambs costing 
$7.00 that can sell when when fat at 
at $8.50 than laying them in at $5.00 to 
sell at $7.50. 

Feeding sheep on a $5.00@$5.50 basis 
whereas they formerly went begging at 
$3.00, but low-priced feeding sheep 
have lost money by the ton. The-corn- 
belt feeder ought not to begrudge a 
good price for material to fill his feed 
lots, provided the finishing operation 
is profitable as it promises to be. The 
time has arrived when feeders must 
allow the sheep substantial credit for 
the fertilizer it leaves on the farm. 

fj. Hu B 
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Farmers and Stockgrowers Bank 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
Capital $300,000.00 Surplus and Profits $20,000.00 

















McELROY & PAUL, £10, xevapa 


Have good Stock Ranches well stocked with cat- 








tle and sheep. Ranches with good range. Dry 


Farms and Irrigated Lands at right prices. 























National City Bank | 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS - $300,000 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
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This Space reserved for Montpelier Stock 
Yards, grazing pastures, and other stock 
yards operated by Leary & Warren Co., 

lessees, including the Union Stock Yard of | 
Salt Lake City. 

















FEED AT ASHTON 


I have purchased the feeding yards at Ashton, Illinois, on the ine of 
Chicago & Northwestern Railway. Finest grazing, sheds for feed- 
ing hay and grain, good shearing plant. | am a practical stock- 
man and assure all who use these yards the best possible service. 

W. H. SANDERS. 


Give ASHTON YARDS a trial. 

















J. G@ KIDWELL J. H. MURPHY R. B. CASWELL 
KIDWELL & CASWELL 
LIVE STOCK COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Market Reports Furnished on UNION STOCK YARDS 
Application. NORTH PORTLAND, OREGON 


704 YEON BUILDING 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
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COTTON SEED 
MEAL and CAKE 


Much cheaper than 
last year. 
Easiest handled, most econom- 
ical and most highly concentrat- 
ed stock food known. Can be 


fed on range or in pen. 


Absolutely no waste. 
CARRIED IN STOCK at SALT LAKE 


WRITE OR WIRE AT MY 
EXPENSE . 


JOHN A. STONE, 


702 BOSTON BUILDING 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 











BARLEY 


The best grain feed for sheep— 
better than corn and the price is less 


WRITE USS 


C. A. Smurthwaite Grain & Milling Co. 


201 Dooly Block - Salt Lake City, Utah 




















COTTONSEED CAKE 


Cheapest Sheep Feed Known to Man 
COTTONSEED CAKE AND MEAL 


Our Standard Choice Oklahoma Cake contains 
4l per centprotein. We guarantee our Super- 
lor Quality to contain from 43 to 46 per cent 
protein. its feeding value is about four and 
one-half times greater than corn. The nut 
size cake Is the ideal sheep feed for the range, 
lam now taking orders for October, Novem- 
ber and D b hi t 





O0.H. BROWN, Soda Springs, Idaho 





























2,000,00 


LBS. BARLEY ON HAND 


——PHONE, WRITE OR WIRE FOR PRICES——— 


FARMERS GRAIN & MILLING CO., satt cake city 














Cottonseed Meal and Cake 


46 to 47 Per Cent Protein 


43 to 45 Per Cent Protein 


Lower Grades If Desired 


Also Cold Pressed Cottonseed F'lake 


Write us for prices. 


More than $1,500,000.00 personal responsibility behind our mills. 


CHOCTAW SALES COMPANY 


833-835 Live Stock Exchange Bldg. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 




















Black Ram Brand Cotton Seed Cake 
Flake Fattener Brand Cold Pressed Cotton Seed 


Use these and your results will b—No Winter Losses; Large 
Lamb Crop; Heavy Wool Clip. 
LET US TELL YOU ABOUT IT. 


SOUTHWESTERN COTTON OIL CO., - Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
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OREGON WOOLGROWERS 
MEETING. 





The Oregon State Wool Growers’ 
Association met at Pendleton Decem- 
ber 3 and 4, and a considerable num- 


ber of sheepmen from various parts of 


the state was in attendance. R. N. 
Stanfield of Pendleton, Oregon, is the 
president of the organization, and we 
quote the following from his annual 
address: “It is essential that a mut- 
ton lamb to come up to the standard 
exacted by the eastern packer must be 
well and properly grown. In his early 
existence the lamb must take on the 
greatest amount of flesh possible, and 
this flesh must be retained until mar- 
ket time. It is, what is known as the 
milk-fat lamb that meet with the most 
favor and bring the highest price. If 
you keep your lambs until the time 
they receive little nourishment from 
their mothers and exist upon forage 
only, your lambs become what is term- 
ed in stock yard language “dried out.” 
And there is great discrimination made 
by the packers between “dried out” 
lambs and the lamb that is fresh from 
its mother. 

“During this season this discrimina- 
tion has varied from a few cents per 
cwt. to as much as $2.00 per cwt. It 
does not matter how good your pas- 
tures may be when the natural time 
comes for the lamb to leave its mother 
it loses in weight, and while it may 
be of larger frame later in the season, 
it is quite likely that it will not weigh 
as much as it did when it first began 
losing its mother’s milk. 

“In most localities the proper age 
for the marketing of the mutton lamb 
is between four and five months.” 





THE 1914 SHEEP SUPPLY. 





Although the first five months of 
1914 witnessed heavy deliveries of live 
muttons at the principal primary mar- 
kets of the United States subsequent 
shortage has created a conspicuous de- 
ficiency in the year’s total supply. 

Official figures at the six principal 
points for the first eleven months show 
the arrival of 11,591,171 head against 
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12,178,133 during the same period of 
1913, a decrease of 586,962. Chicago 
received 4,909,668, a decrease of 443,- 
453; Kansas City, 1,890,900, a decrease 
of 40,864; Omaha, 2,954,787, a decrease 
of 74,699; and St. Louis, 709,324, a de- 
crease of 167,479. 

The only increases were 12,415 at St. 
Joseph and 127,118 at Sioux City. 

J. E.P. 





THE YEARS SHEEP PRICES. 





At Chicago record November prices 
were scored, the top being $9.50 on 
lambs while at the high spot few sold 
under $9.00. Many western lambs 
sold $2.00@$2.25 per cwt. above cost 
as feeders. Those who had access to 
the market were fortunate. Iowa, Wis- 
consin, Indiana, Michigan and Ohio 
were tied up by quarantine, entailing 
enormous loss to feeders. 

Chicago prices ruled at the highest 
level since May, 1912, and a similar 
condition existed at Missouri River 
points. Lambs averaged $8.80 per cwt. 
or $1.55 per cwt. above the previous 
record for November. Yearling weth- 
ers scored at $8.00, two-year old sheep 
$6.65, aged wethers $6.40 and Montana 
ewes from a North Dakota wheat field 
$6.25. 

Fat ewes and wethers averaged $5.60 
or $1.05 higher than November, 1913. 
Average prices during the first eleven 
months of the year with comparisons 
follow : 


Sheep. 
Months— 1914. 1913. 1912. 1911. 1910. 
January . ..$5.45 $5.30 $4.30 $4.10 $5.55 


February .. 5.65 5.85 4.10 4.15 6.50 


March. .... 5.90 635 5.30 4.70 7.60 
Cea 6.10 645 5.90 4.20 17.60 
eee 5.65 5.90 5.70 4.45 6.55 
| rer 5.35 495 440 3.80 5.10 
TGS ossse 5.35 455 4.35 3.95 4.20 
August . ... 5.50 440 4.00 3.50 4.20 
September . 5.30 4.30 4.15 3.75 4.25 
October .... 5.30 4.50 4.00 3.65 3.95 
November .. 5.60 4.55 3.95 3.50 3.70 
Lambs, 
Months— 1914. 1913. 1912. 1911. 1910. 


January . ..$7.70 $8.55 $6.50 $6.20 $8.30 
February .. 7.60 855 620 6.05 8.65 


March . ... 7.65 8.60 730 610 9.40 
APTS. 63s 7.40 840 7.80 5.50 9.10 
May ., .... 7.90 7.55 830 585 8.40 
June .,.... 785 680 680 610 7.60 
Ce 8.30 7.50 7.25 6.30 7.10 
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August . .. 8.00 7.30 6.85 6.35 6.70 
September . 7.75 7.05 6.95 5.70 6.80 
October, .. 7.60 7.00 6.65 5.70 6.65 
November .. 8.80 7.25 7.15 5.45 6.25 

Top prices for the year with compar- 
isons follow: 


Sheep. 
Months— 1914. 1913. 1912. 1911. 1910. 
January . .$6.30 $6.50 $5.10 $4.75 $6.60 
February . . 6.50 7.00 5.00 4.85 7.85 
March , .... 7.00 7.50 6.50 5.60 9.30 
April . .... 7.20 7.90 8.00 5.25 8.50 
WUE se cewee 6.50 6.85 8.00 5.60 7.75 
PONE... stidee 6.50 6.15 6.00 4.70 6.25 
July .. .c+- 610, 640. 5.50 .'5.35 ..6.00 
August. ... 6.10 5.00 485 4.00 4.65 
September .. 6.20 4.90 480 4.50 4.85 
October. ... 6.25 5.10 4.75 4.25 4.50 
November .. 6.65 5.50 4.65 4.25 4.50 
Lambs. 
Months— 1914. 1913. 1912. 1911. 1910. 
January . ..$8.40 $9.50 $7.40 $6.65 $9.10 
February .. 8.10 9.25 7.15 6.50 9.40 
March. .... 8.50 9.15 8.25. 6.65 10.60 
p. 8.60 9.35 10.40 6.60 10.20 
MMF.) nckés 9.50 8.80 10.60 7.85 9.40 
TRG 6 skeet 9.60 8.00 9.25 7.65 9.10 
DOME a. i. vinjnioss 9.35 8.70 8.25 7.55 . 8.60 
August. ... 9.00 825 7.85 7.40 17.15 
September . 9.00 7.90 7.75 6.40 7.40 
October. ... 8.20 7.65 7.50 640 7.20 
November. . 9.50 8.25 8.00 6.50 6.90 


J.E.P. 





WOOL SHIPPED BY WATER. 





Several sheepmen have asked us to 
look up the rate on wool from Pacific 
Coast points to Boston via the Panama 
canal. The American-Hawaiian Steam- 
ship company have now quoted us the 
following rates on wool from Seattle, 
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Tacoma, Portland and San Francisco 
to Boston, New York and _ Philadel- 
phia. Wool in sacks any quantity 70 
cents per hundred. Wool in bales, 
any quantity 45 cents per hundred. On 
this basis all Utah, Oregon, Washing- 

















NEW GRAND HOTEL 


Fourth South and Main 
$1.50 rooms with bath. Without bath $1 and up. 
Nothing im Salt Lake to equal it for the money. 
WM. ANDERSON, Prop. SALT LAKE CITY 














HOTEL UTAH 


SALT LAKE CITY 


ROOMS WITHOUT BATH 
$1.50 AND $2.00 PER DAY 
WITH BATH $2.50 AND UP 


«<The very best of everything at sensible 
prices”’ 

















SALT LAKE CITY 


Me The Wilson 


Within two blocks of all 
Mormon interests and in 
the heart of the city. 


B. i “nk eat Free Auto Bus 
150 rooms $1.00 to $1.50 per day. 


75 rooms with bath $1.50 to $2. 
per day. 


























The Kenyon Hotel « Maxims Gafe 


Invites the Sheepmen and their friends at special rates, 


DAVID MATTSON, 
Proprietor 














More Sheep bought and sold in the Cullen 
Hotel than in any hotel in the United States. 








CULLEN HOTEL 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
FRED J. LEONARD, Me. 


Headquarters for Sheepmen 


Rates $1.00 and up. 
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ton, Nevada, Idaho and 
if baled, be able to reach the 
eastern market via the canal at a much 
lower rate than is now charged by all 
rail. We understand that through the 
canal the time to Boston will be no 
longer than by the all rail route. 





Arizona wool 





would, 






















Salt Lake City.Jtah 








eM ois Go. 


Leading Implement and Hardware Dealers 
WOOL GROWERS SUPPLIES 


At 52 Places in Utah and Idaho 
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The most economical and perfect 
stock salt in the world. The proof 
is inthe use. Manufactured by INLAND 
CRYSTAL SALT CO., Producers of Royal 
Crystal Salt, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


SULPHURIZED 
| ROCK SALT | 








FOREIGN MUTTON PROSPECT. 





In the aggregate a considerable 
quantity of Australian and Argentine 
mutton was imported during 1914, al- 
though the Australian contribution was 
stopped by a British embargo when the 
war broke out. Disastrous results of 
foreign competition anticipated when 
free trade became effective have not 
materialized. Foreign stuff has not 
been acceptable to American trade. 
Most of it has found the cheap market 
of New York City for which it is adapt- 
ed. It so happens that low grade do- 
mestic mutton is now scarce and for- 
eign meat is actually finding a market 
of its own. 
market was deluged with trash results 
would have been different, but under 
present conditions culls and thin sheep 
and lambs sell relatively higher than 
qualified product. One of the principal 
complaints about the market is that 
the logical premium is not paid by kill- 
ers for weight or quality. A long and 
disastrous drouth in Australia, the high 
wool market, the British embargo and 
decline of the sheep industry in Argen- 
tina are all factors calculated to encour- 
age the North American  sheepraiser 
and minimize results of free trade. 

ee A 


A few years ago when the 





DENVER FURNISHES 
THE MONEY. 





Filling northern Colorado feed lots 
in a financial sense was a Denver per- 
formance this year, the result being 
heavy -winter finishing operations in 
that sphere while elsewhere feeding 
will be light. This is a home industry 
and Denver will consult its own inter- 
ests by caring for it. That it will be a 
very profitable season for Colorado 
feeders is a conviction in market cir- 
cles. Last year only late stuff from 
that quarter made money, weather was 
against gain making and 
many cases were far from satisfactory. 
This year prices are likely to stimulate 
early loading. 


results in 





Please get us one subscriber. 
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SHEEP PAPER GROWS POPULAR 





During the period of tight money in- 
cidental to the war money was at all 
times available for the purchase of 


feeding sheep and most of the 
time no trouble was’ experienced 
in negotiating sheep paper. Corn- 
belt bankers are developing a par- 
tiality for it and down in New 
England financial centers loans on 


sheep in feed lots and barns are taken 
readily. One Chicago house has been 
cultivating the Boston market and has 
been tendered large sums of money at 
regular intervals recently. All the 
eastern loaner seeks is prompt pay- 
ment of principal and interest. 
i ..P. 





RAM SALES AGAIN. 





Your suggestion for a public sale of 
rams is an excellent one. I live in the 
sig Hole basin of Montana. 
years ago I bought a select lot of reg- 
istered Oxford ewes. I now 
hand nearly all the rams I have raised 
because there is no market for them 
here. There are few sheep in this sec- 
tion and we are a long way 
railroad. 


Two 


have on 


from a 
For these reasons we have 
no sale for registered rams. 
start the ram sales I can send my rams 
there and find a market for 
otherwise there is little use of raising 
them in my location. 
O. B. CANFIELD, 
Montana. 


When you 


them— 





We shall be glad to handle good 
purebred rams at the annual ram sale 


next fall. All go to the highest bidder. 











Courtesy, Helpfulness, 
Strength 


National Copper Bank 


SALT LAKE CITY 
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AN ADVANCED REGISTRY 
FOR SHEEP. 





When one is buying dairy cows he is 
concerned chiefly with the amount of 
butter fat the cow will produce in a 
given period. Naturally, therefore, the 
seller insists that each cow is a record 
breaker; that is he did make _ such 
claims before the days of the advanced 
registry. Years ago the various dairy 
cow associations found that more than 
pedigree was necessary to make a cow 
“good.” They found that a record of 
the production of the cow was quite 
as important as anything else; and 
they found further that in order for the 
record to have any value it must be of- 
ficial; made under the direction of a 
disinterested party. Therefore, the ad- 
vanced registry was started. The ad- 
vanced registry simply means that if a 
man desires to have an official record 
made of his cows production that he 
shall apply to his state agricultural col- 
lege and have someone from that insti- 
tution come and determine exactly 
what the cow produces. The registry 
associations then sets a standard which 
must be equaled or exceeded by the 
cow before she will be admitted to the 
advanced registry. This let the light 
into many dark places in dairy cow af- 
fairs. One can now apply to the regis- 
try association and find out exactly 
how much butter fat any tested cow 


produced in a given time. Also, where 


THE 
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a man desires to head his herd with a 
bull from high producing parents he 
has merely to look up these official rec- 
ords. Today thousands of cows have 
been admitted to the advanced registry 
and few up-to-date breeders attempt to 
sell dairy stock except on the official 
record of production. 

Before the advent of the advanced 
registry the dairy cow was in about the 
same fix as our Merino sheep is in to- 
day. If you go out to buy Merino rams 
you are concerned about the amount of 
wool they will produce; the length of 
the fiber and the weight of the sheep. 
With the exception of the latter con- 
sideration a stranger can tell but little 
about the amount of wool the sheep 
would produce in a year, or the length 
of the fiber. Of course, he sees the 
sheep and knows how much wool is on 
it, but the vital point is to determine 
how long it has been growing. Even 
if the date of shearing be accurately 
known, then how is the buyer to tell 
whether or not the sheep was shorn 
close or high. Without these points 
can be accurately determined, it is im- 
possible to buy or sell Merinos intelli- 
gently. Strange as it may seem'there is 
not an accurate record of the amount of 
wool produced by any Merino now liv- 
ing. Of course, there are statements of 
the owners as to just what their sheep 
have done, some of these no doubt are 
honest, others are not. The public has 
no way of separating the truth from 
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Pure Bred 


RAMBOUILLET SHEEP 


400 yearling Ewes (not regis- 

tered). Delivery May lst, 715 

400 yearling Rams for 1915 trade. 
Ww. D. CANDLAND 


Mt. Pleasant, Utah 




















“The Maples” 
Stock Farm 


R.S.ROBSON & SON, Props. 
Denfield, Ontario, Canada 


Breeders and Importers of Lincoln Sheep 





Correspondence Invited. 


























Messrs, HICKMAN & SCRUBY, Court Lodge, Egerton, Kent, 
England 


Exporters of Pedigree Livestock 


of All Descriptions 


Illustrated Catalogues, and References 
on Application 


We live on the spot, and ship direct to our 
clients, and the commission we charge for 
buying amounts to less money than the cost 
ofatr P to this side. Horses, cattle and sheep 
can be bought cheaper through us than by 
“~ other method. 

elive in the heart ofthe Romney country 
and can supply breeding stock of this favorite 
breed to the best advantage. 




















| EXCELSIOR STOCK FARM 














The World's greatest flock of Cotswold consisting of 3000 regis- 
tered breeding ewes of best breeding and highest merit. The best 
Sone sapenved! from England for past twenty years has been added 
tot ock. 


They winter 4000 and summer 10,000 feet above sea level. 


added to our floc 


Many of the best Hampshires produced in America and 
England —- the leading prize winners have been 


They are raised on the range under the most favorable conditions known 
conducive to perfect health. No stomach or lung worms so prevalant in eastern bred sheep. For flock leaders we can furnish rams 
that cannot be excelled and we think superior to best ram brought to this country from England. We are offering 1000 Yearling 


Rams, 1500 Ram Lambs, a few cars of Breeding Ewes and Ewe Lambs. Come and see us and these sheep—you are always weleome. 


J. R. ALLEN & anos. | 
DRAPER, UTAH 
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The Kind I Breed 


CALIFORNIA 
RAMBOUILLETS 


I offer for sale 2400 one and two 
year old pure bred Rambouillet 
rams. ‘These rams are large and 
smooth with heavy fleeces of long 
staple white wool. I also have 
some of the same class of ewes 
for sale. My prices are reason- 
able and correspondence solicited. 


CHAS. A. KIMBLE 


BREEDER AND IMPORTER 


HANFORD, CALIFORNIA 
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One of My Stud Ewes 





THE 





the false. “Anyway the bare weight of 
fleece is not much index as to the value 
of the sheep, for that weight may be 
made up of grease or dirt and have 
very little wool in it. It is the clean 
wool that counts and upon that point 
we are in the dark. 


Now all of this misunderstanding 
can be cleared up simply by applying 
the advanced registry to Merino sheep. 
It will prove less expensive and more 
satisfactory as applied to sheep than in 
the case of dairy cattle. Let the reg- 
istry associations fix a standard for ad- 
mission of sheep to the advanced reg- 
istry. Fix the amount of clean wool 
they must yield, the length of the fiber 
and the weight of the sheep. When 
sheep come up to this standard under 
the official test gave then a special cer- 
tificate of merit. If a breeder desires 
the public to know just what his sheep 
are doing let him have them officially 
tested. Ifa herd is to be entered in the 
advanced registry let the breeder send 
to his agricultural college and have one 
of their men come and supervise the 
shearing of the sheep. After they are 
shorn put the official tatto of the asso- 
ciation in the ear. One year later the 
college will then send a man to super- 
vise the shearing. See that the sheep 
are shorn honestly as before. Meas- 
ure the length of wool at three points 
on the body. Take one-half the fleece 
and have it scoured. Report all the 
findings to the registry association and 
if the sheep has come up to the fixed 
standard, admit it to the advanced reg- 
istry. If it be thought desirable a 
weight minimum for the shorn sheep 
might also be fixed. 


There would really be very little 
trouble attached to this and the ex- 
pense would be insignificient. If one 
breeder should take this work up all 
the other breeders of purebred Merinos 
would have to do likewise, for the buy- 
ers would flock to the farm where they 
could get record sheep: In a few years 
we would have sires that had produced 
dozens of advanced registry offspring. 
Men would then know how and where 
to buy and when they bought they 
would not be taking chances on ruin- 
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ing their flock by the introduction of 
inferior animals. 

If the Rambouillet breeders will 
take this matter up and start the ad- 
vanced registry this winter they will 
have placed themselves far ahead of 
the Merino breeders in other parts of 
the world. 





SHEEP IN PASTURES. 





Sometime ago the Idaho Experiment 
Station decided to make a test of the 
carrying capacity of Idaho irrigated 
lands. One-half acre of land was 
seeded to mixed grasses and six Lin- 
coln rams weighing 190 pounds each 
were turned on this and kept all sum- 
mer. At the end of that period the 
grass was in good condition and indi- 
cated that it would have carried an- 
other sheep. 





COTTONSEED CAKE BEST. 





Those who winter lambs will find 
cottonseed cake a very excellent feed. 
I winter-lambed a lot of ewes on this 
feed last winter and made some ex- 
periments to determine its value. I fed 
one band five pounds of alfalfa and no 
other feed; another band got two 
pounds of alfalfa and from one and 
one-half to two ounces of cottonseed 
cake. This band that got the cotton- 
seed sheared two pounds more wool 
and saved eight per cent more lambs. 

L. L. ORMSBY, Idaho. 





NO REDUCTIONS IN 
NATIONAL FOREST RANGE 
NEED BE FEARED: 





Portland, Oregon. As a whole, the 
range in the National Forests of Ore- 
gon and Washington is now im such 
splendid shape, that no fears. need be 
felt that reductions in the grazing 
privilege will be necessary for years to 
come. Only very intensive: agricul- 
tural conditions and a heavy demand 
from settlers will justify it. 

-When the Forests were created, it 
was found that the range was heavily 


over-stocked and over-grazed. This, 


necessitated heavy reductions in the 
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number of stock. Reductions were 
made for two reasons: (1) To stop 
damage to the range, and (2) to pro- 
vide grazing privilege for deserving 
settlers. For the past four or five 
years, however, no reductions have 
been made for any purpose. While at 
times reductions have been considered, 
and even notice given to that effect, the 
step has never been taken for the rea- 
son that reductions will be considered 
only as a iast resort when all other 
methods of improving the range have 
failed. 

The Forest Service has advocated 
continually new methods of handling 
stock. It has also spent large sums 
of money in examining the range in 
order to formulate plans for its best 
use. The question of scientific man- 
agement has been brought to the at- 
tention of stockmen, and their cooper- 
ation requested. They have responded 
heartily, with the result that the range 
throughout the district has greatly in- 
creased in carrying capacity. Graz- 
ing permits have increased since 1910 
from 2,377 to 2,814, and no reductions 
have been necessary to provide range 
for this additional 437 new permittees. 





IMPORTANT NOTICE. 





While it is well to demand state and 
national assistance in exterminating the 
coyote the most effective work will 
have to be done by the sheepmen in the 
end. 

We suggest that the best plan would 
be for each state wool growers assOcia- 
tion to set aside the month of January 
as “poison month.” During that month 
let every man keep his ranges well cov- 
ered with poison. At the end of the 
month destroy the baits. 

Give notice to the public through the 
press that all ranges have been poison- 
ed so that those who desire may muz- 
zle or tie up their dogs. 

If each state association will take 
this matter in hand and every wool- 
grower keep his ranges poisoned dur- 
ing January a decided decrease in coy- 
otes will be noticed next spring. 

Let us not put this matter off, but 
start the work in January and keep it 
up all through the month. 
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BREEDING EWES FOR SALE 


We have 4000 ewes for sale for Oct. ist delivery— 
2300 two-year-olds; 500 yearlings; 800 three-year-olds and 400 four- 
year-olds. Price $5.00 per head F. O. B. Choteau, Mont. Will not 
sell any class separate. 

This is an excellent bunch of one-half blood Cotswold and 


Merino ewes. 


MALONE & TRUCHOT, Choteau or Agawam, Mont. 
































A band of 1000 purebred Lincoln and Cotswold Ewes. 
Bred from the best stock to be found in United States 
and Canada. Owned by Austin Bros., Salt LakeCity, Utah 




















When Writing to Advertisers Mention The National Wool Grower | 
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WE ARE OFFERING FOR THE 1915 SEASON 


500 Purebred Hampshire Ram Lambs dropped in February. Also 1500 Yearling 
Rambouillet Rams. Also 500 Lincoln-Rambouillet, First Cross, Rams. 


WRITE NOW TO THE 


CUNNINGHAM SHEEP & LAND CO., _ Pilot Rock, Oregon 
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Our English Wool Letter 


“HOW CROSSBREDS ARE BOOMING” 


Bradford, November 14, 1914. 
HE textile industry is undoubtedly 
ue: passing through a_ remarkable 
time, and as week succeeds week, 
interest does not wane in the least. 
Since we last wrote the wool trade has 
undergone a radical change for the bet- 
ter. We have just passed through the 
sixth series of Colonial sales, and what 
has been done last week in Coleman 
street will bear very close analysis. 
Of course, war influences have made 
themselves felt, and what actually 
transpired will occupy a prominent 
place in the annals of the trade. First 
and foremost we have the fact that 
crossbred wools have made record 
prices, and never before have we wit- 
nessed New Zealand greasy half-breds 
making the handsome price of 37 cents 
per pound. We well remember the 
time when such wool would not bring 
half the price, and just at the record 
figure there were far more buyers keen 
to operate than when similar wools 
were worth no more than 14 cents per 
pound. This shows what a radical 
change has come over the situation, 
and it is all due to such urgent war de- 
mands being on the market. Of course, 
the war has made all the difference, 
and we see today wants which cannot 
be filled up by present supplies. It 
simply means that there are orders in 
the hands of spinners and manufactur- 
ers for which sufficient wool is not 
available. All users alike are greatly 
longing for the time to arrive when 
new clip wools from New Zealand will 
come to hand and it is patent that not 
until fresh supplies become available, 
can today’s urgent needs be met. The 
writer has gone to Coleman street 
Wool Exchange for the past twenty- 
six years, and does not remember there 
being such a small supply of New Zea- 
land wools as was the case last week 
in London. 

This report would not be complete 
without reference to what took place 
last week in Coleman Street Wool Ex- 
change. The offerings consisted very 


extensively of new clip wools from 
Australia, for the large number of sec- 
ondhand parcels which were cata- 
logued, were entirely made up of wools 
which have been shorn this year in 
Australia. Reoffered lots were as 
plentiful as blackberries in autumn, the 
bulk being destined for Antwerp and 
Dunkirk, and had been sent on to Lon- 
don for resale. The offerings have 
certainly been on a very extensive 
scale, and unfortunately these wools 
will lose the owners a few pounds per 
bale. We should say in the aggregate 
that at least 4 to 5 cents per pound 
will be the loss on greasy parcels, for 
the wools were mostly bought in Aus- 
tralia last April, May and June, when 
prices were at the highest point. Of 
course, Continental competition was 
then keenest, and when there are no 
Belgian, French, nor German buyers to 
lift the finest Merino wools, it means 
that they must inevitably fall in price. 
These thin-haired short-stapled Mer- 
inOs are essentially suited for the Con- 
tinental trade, the home trade want- 
ing more of the better class, long 
stapled wools, something to comb and 
spin, for producing sound two-fold 
worsted yarns. These fine-haired Mer- 
inos are today totally unsuited for 
Bradford trade requirements, and that 
being so, prices naturally suffered. We 
should say that the bulk lost ground by 
2 cents per pound in the grease, and it 
was in these wools, along with scoured 
faulty Merinos where the most weak- 
ness was seen. When we come to 
good, well-grown, shafty one-half-blood 
to medium fine wools, there was no 
evidence of a decline. These wools 
were scarce, and naturally have appre- 
ciated 1 to 2 cents per pound. Home 
trade buyers were seeking these wools 
every day, and for the few parcels that 
turned up, excellent figures were forth- 
coming. Such clips as Goodoobluie, 
Wellshot and Coonong were the wools 
which Bradford top makers especially 
were in search of, and then 29 to 31 
cents was easily made. The same 


(By Our Bradford Correspondent) 


thing obtained for scoured Merinos, it 
being no uncommon thing for bulky 
shafty lots to sell at from 50 to 56 cents 
per pound, but when we come to the 
ordinary thin-haired parcels, a very 
different tale has to be told. Enorm- 
ous quantities of Merinos were sold at 
from 22 to 25 cents, and in scoureds 
45 to 50 cents bought fairly big quan- 
tities. Fine pieces and locks were 
fairly regular in quality, and fared very 
little worse than in October, but for 
the average faulty seedy carbonising 
parcels, there was often a decline of 4 
cents per pound. All thing consid- 
ered, the Merinos sold fully as well as 
anyone could expect, and we are sat- 
isfied that the market for these remains 
good, providing they are at all suitable 
for present requirements. 


Boom in ‘Crossbreds. 


We say that the prices realized for 
these wools exceed expectations, and 
there is ample evidence of there being a 
boom. If one goes back to last July, 
heavy, seedy, skirty, and cotty fleeces 
of low quarter-blood quality were sell- 
ing at 19%4 to 20 cents, and last week 
all these wools easily made 27 to 28 
cents, this being an improvement of 3 
to 4 cents per pound on October rates. 
In November, 1901, similar wools to 
these were easily obtainable at 6 to 7 
cents, and wools that were then selling 
at 8 cents, have easily made 32 cents, 
while fine recased half-breds have sold 
at 34 to 36 cents. It has simply been 
a case of a few firms with hosiery or- 
ders being compelled to have these 
wools whatever the price, and the ordi- 
nary topmakers have had practically 
no chance of securing anything but ex- 
ceedingly small weights, all the best 
wools going to Leicester, Halifax and 
Scotland for hosiery spinning purposes. 
We give below a useful table showing 
by way of contrast, ruling prices at 
the July series of sales for leading de- 
scriptions of New Zealand greasy 
fleeces and sliped crossbreds, and what 
they made last week in Coleman street: 
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New Zealand. July, Nov., 
1914 1914. 
Half-bred, description ...... $ .30 $ .35% 
Crossbred, medium, 46’s.... .25% 32% 
Crossbred, coarse, 40’s...... 21% 28% 
Crossbred, coarse, 36’s...... 21% 27 
Slipes, half-bred lambs..... 34% 46% 
Slipes, three-quarter-bred 
DER: 5. chase edinedsees 30% 44 
Slipes, Leicester lambs..... 27% 37 
Slipes, Lincoln lambs....... 264 36 


Conditions in Yorkshire. 


The effect of London on Bradford 
has not been very striking in any way, 
chiefly because the sales were not 
greatly different from expectations. As 
we have already said, only the best 
Merinos showed a rise in the fine wools, 
ordinary wools being steady and in- 


feriors decidedly weaker. The great 


majority of the Merinos offered were, 


of the style usually taken by the Con- 
tinent. Though our mule spinners in 
Bradford are running night and day, 
some of them’ do not want any more 
orders for delivery before next May or 
June, their whole consumption of these 
short Mlerino wools is negligible com- 
pared with that of the Continent, and 
the comparatively small competition 
that Bradford could offer for them was 
not enough to prevent a sensibly de- 
cline. As one topmaker said, 64’s tops 
could be made out of much of the wool 
bought in London last week to come 
in at 62 cents, but the top would be 
on the short side. No doubt some ju- 
dicious blending of the cheap and dear 
fine wools will be done, and we under- 
stand that the ordinary Bradford style 
of 64’s is being sold at 64 cents. There 
is little room to deny the fact that the 
consumption of Merinos is anything 
like normal, and the idea is prevalent 
that they will be cheaper before long. 
No one is buying more than they need, 
and many botany spinners are still run- 
ning three days a week. It is admit- 
ted generally that the recent level of 
Merino values has been solely attained 
and maintained by the shortage of fine 
wool, and now that supplies are arriv- 
ing without any accompanying im- 
provement in demand it can only be 
expected that values will recede. 

O course Bradford and most other 
textile towns are as much interested in 
the course of crossbred values as Mer- 
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inos. Crossbreds are the wools of the 
day, and are likely to remain the cen- 
ter of interest so long as the majority 
of the mills in this country are engaged 
on fabrics for the use of our sailors 
and soldiers. Record values were paid 
in London last week for greasy half- 
breds, and all descriptions of crossbred 
material were. dearer. 
uncertain about 


Some users are 
crossbreds. Those 
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manufacturers are not feeling so sure 
of their way. The great rush of buy- 
ing in Bradford ended the week before 
the sales opened, and the majority of 
those firms holding government orders 
appear to have covered the bulk of their 
needs. Consumption is still strong, 
and the market could sustain the shock 
of several thousand bales of crossbreds 
being dumped in Bradford for sale 








SHEEP 


WOOL 


W. W. CHADWICK & CO. 
310 Dooly Block Salt Lake City, Utah 


We buy both feeders and fat stock the year around. Write us what you have to offer. 
We make a specialty of suppyling the feeder trade. 


CATTLE 


Correspondence Invited. 








Western Agents for 





AYRES, BRIDGES & CO., WOOL MERCHANTS 
20@ Summer Street *- 
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116-122 Federal Street 


FARNSWORTH, STEVENSON & 
Wool Merchants 


Consignments Solicited 





Co. 








BOSTON |! 





William Farnsworth R. H. Stevenson, Jr. 





E. W. Brigham T. S. Conaut 














Before Disposing of Your 
Wool, Phone or Write— 


COFFIN & GILMORE 
Wool Merchants 





Local Office, D. F. Walker Block, 
Salt Lake City, Utah 








PHILADELPHIA, : 
Large Handlers of Western Wools 


PA. 


Phone, Wasatch 4570 
J. A. KEARNS, Agent 




















56 
without values suffering much. Ev- 
erything depends on arrivals. We feel 


certain consumption will not diminish 
during the next few months, but if the 
Colonial clip is going to come here at 
the usual time, conveyed under gov- 
ernment protection, or by any other 
sure and safe means, forward values 








Attention Wool Growers 


Salter Bros. & Co. 


Wool Brokers 


216 SUMMER STREET | 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS — 


Solicit wool shipments for direct sale to 
the mills. Always sold subject to he 


per's consent. Liberal advances. 
of references. 


























AMES-HARRIS NEVILLE (0. 
|} SAN FRANCISCO. PORTLAND SALT LAKE 


Manufacturers of 
Standard, full weight 4 pound . 


JUTE, OVERSEWED WOOL BAGS 


Sales Agents for 


WORTENDYKE'S FASC 


FLEECE 
| ve SELL THROUGH DEALERS ONLY | 




















SULPHUR 


ALL GRADES—ANY QUANTITY 
FROM A BAG TO A CARLOAD 


Z.C. M. Il. Drug Store 
WOOL BAGS 


We handle more Wool . Bags 
than any dealer in the inter- 
mountain region. 


PAPER TWINE 


‘*Reliance’’ Paper Fleece Twine has the 
greatest possible tensile and tying strength, 


SHEEP SHEARS 


B. B. A. and 71 or 
Trades Union Shears 


SOFT ARKANSAS and 
= LILY WHITE OIL 
SALT LAKE CITY, STONES 
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would fall reasonably and buying 
would practically cease for the time be- 


ing. On the other hand, if arrivals are 


going to be still more restricted, which 
will be the case unless the government 
takes some steps or other, values for 
crossbreds may rise still further. It 
seems to us that the question of the 
shipment of new supplies of wool to 
this country is the matter that most 
needs settling at the present time, for 
there is no doubt that reliable infor- 
mation about and assurance concern- 
ing the arrival of the new clip would 
clear away many uncertainties and 
worries from the Bradford trade. 


During the, past month Boston wool 
firms have been free sellers of Amer- 
ican domestic pulled wools, New Zea- 
land crossbreds, and Mazamet skin 
wool to, Bradford houses, and we cer- 
tainly think they. have made a huge 
mistake. They have emptied Boston 
almost entirely of good, useful wools, 
and now many firms are squeeling be- 
cause they cannot obtain wool in Aus- 
tralia or London on account’ of the 
embargo. The wool ought to have 
been retained in Boston and New York 
for use in American mills, for they 
are.now: mostly enjoying a good time, 
there being plenty of European orders 
available from the various goverriments 
requiring army cloths, blankets, and 
rugs. Our own view is that after the 
end of the year the British government 
may have to relax the embargo a little, 
but they are not disposed to do so to- 
day. 





WOLVES INCREASING. 





Years ago in Northern Utah we had 
very few wolves but always plenty of 
coyotes. Now we have many wolves 
and coyotes are increasing. Early in 
November wolves got into one band 
of our sheep and killed thirty head one 
night. I have also heard of heavy 
losses suffered by other sheepmen. 

Only a few days ago on the east side 
of Bear Lake we saw a band of nine 
wolves traveling together. Anything 
they meet inthe livestock line is sure 
to be destroyed. 


JOHN NEBEKER, Jr., Utah. 
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A REAL WOOL 
GROWERS’ MEETING. 





Over in western Wyoming is a 
county named Lincoln. In this county 
the sheepmen long ago organized the 
Lincoln County Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation. This association holds an an- 
nual meeting each winter; one year in 
Cokeville, the next year in Kemmerer. 
This year their annual meeting was 
held in Kemmerer, November 27 and 
28. The writer has just returned from 
that meeting. 

It is well known to most sheepmen 
that many of the wool growers associa- 
tions that existed a few years ago have 
passed out of existence and of those 
which remain some seem to be draw- 
ing their last breath. Not so with 
the Lincoln County Wool Growers As- 
sociation. It was always an active or- 
ganization, but it is growing, getting 
bigger and better with each meeting. 
The meeting just closed is probably 
the best meeting any county wool 
growers association ever held. In fact 
few state associations could hope to 
hold such a meeting as has just closed 
at Kemmerer. 

The Lincoln County Wool Growers 
Association has around. eighty mem- 
bers, nearly every sheepman in the 
county belongs to it and at the last 
meeting nearly every member attended. 
The members not only attended but 
brought their wives and in some cases 
their whole families. 

Each day the meeting opened in the 
morning and closed at noon, opened 
again at 2 p. m. and closed at 5, or 
thereabout. Every question of interest 
was discussed fully and everyone pres- 
ent took part in this discussion. Ev- 
erything was informal. It was a wool 
growers meeting from beginning to 
end. 

Space does not permit us to detail 
the program carried out but we must 
refer to a few subjects. The discus- 
sion developed the fact that predatory 
wild animals are increasing greatly and 
causing enormous losses. Therefore 
this association decided to again take 
a hand in the destruction of wild ani- 


mals.. <A levy of one-half cent was 
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made on the sheep of all members to 
create a fund for the payment of local 
bounties on wild animals killed on the 
range of members of this association. 
When we left Kemmerer nearly $1,- 
000.00 had already been paid to this 
bounty fund. As much more will fin- 
ally be raised. This association pays 
a bounty of $2.50 on all coyotes, wild 
cats and wolves. The assessment that 
was made will be sufficient to pay for 
the destruction of 800 wild animals. 
Every coyote or wolf that is killed will 
save a loss of from $50 to $100 worth 
of livestock. Every county association 
ought to follow the example here set 
and raise a fund for wild animal de- 
struction. 


Another excellent move was the set- 
ting aside of the month of January to 
be known as “poison month.” Dur- 
ing the month every member of the as- 
sociation is to keep his ranges cov- 
ered with poison. Notice that this has 
been done will be sent broadcast 
throughout the county so that owners 
of dogs may govern themselves accord- 
ingly. If this move is well carried out 
the loss from coyotes will be small in 
the future. Every state. association 
should also set aside a poison month. 


This is a Christmas number and 
space is limited so we must be brief. 
Dozens of other important questions 
were settled at this meeting, at least 
settled so far as Lincoln county is con- 
cerned, but we cannot recite them here. 


There is always two sides to a Lin- 
coln County Wool Growers meeting; 
the business side and the social side. 
In both these particulars this meeting 
excels. Foliowing the first day’s meet- 
ing there was a dance attended by 300 
people, many of them from the city of 
Kemmerer, but the wool growers al- 
ways had right of way. About mid- 
night or a little later came an elabor- 
ate banquet, well served and highly 
enjoyed. Then the second day’s meet- 
ing was followed by an excellent box- 
ing exhibition “for men only.” Fol- 
lowing this at 12 o’clock came another 
banquet and it was a dandy. Here 
speeches, song and music made the 
long hours of the night pass like min- 
utes so that when adjournment was fin- 
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Jeremiah ‘Williams.& Ge. 


WOOL 


Commission 
Merchants 





481 Summer Street, Boston, Mass: i} 











Western Office, McIntyre Building, Salt Lake City, Utah 























B. Harris Wool Company 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


IF YOU DON’T KNOW US GET ACQUAINTED 







Exxclusive Handlers of Western Wool 





Before disposing of your wool call, wire or write our Western office 


A. S. ERICKSON, Agent 22° in 

















BROWN & ADAMS .. 


WOOL | 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
269-279 Summer Street, Boston, lass. 















ALBERT S. HOWE ¢ 
HARRY P. BRADFORD _.. 
HAROLD M. CUMMINGS | 


JACOB F. BROWN 
SAMUEL G. ADAMS 
EDMUND F. LELAND 

















SALT LAKE STAMP CO. 


PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERé 


and all kinds of 


STOCK-MARKING DEVICES 
RIBBON ano METAL BADGES 


PHONE 304 65 W. BROADWAY 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 























American Rambouillet 
Sheep Breeders’ Ass’n 


Volume Vi ready for delivery. Pedi- 
grees now being received for Volume 
Vil, MEMBERSHIP FEE, $10.00. For 
list of members, rules, blanks, or any 
other information concerning the 
breed, address the Secretary. 


R. A. JACKSON, President, 
Dayton, Washington. 


DWIGHT LINCOLN, Secretary, .. 
Milford Center, Ohlo. 





a i 
AMERICAN SHROPSHIRE || 
REGISTRY ASS’N. 


Organized 1884. 4750 Stockholders. 
Shares of Stock $5.00. No Annual Dues. 
Volume XXIX Opened October 1, 1914. 
Printed Matter, Blanks, and Information 
FREE upon Application to the Secretary. 


C. F. CURTISS, President, Ames, lowa 
J. M. WADE, Sec’y., LaFayette, Indiana 























[ American Hampshire 
Sheep Ass’n 


Organized in 1889. Membership fee 
$5.00. Pedigrees now being received 
for Vol. XII of the Flock Record. 
Write the Secretary for information 
and printed matter. A postal card 
will bring it. Write today. 


F. J. HAGENBARTH, Pres. 
. Spencer, Idaho. 


COMFORT TYLER, Secretary, 
310 B. Chicago St., Coldwater, Mich. 
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ally taken little time remained for 
sleep. But nobody goes to a wool 
growers convention to sleep, at least 
not to the Lincoln County Wool Grow- 
ers meeting. This is a wide awake 
bunch and no one would dare to sleep, 
even if they had the time, for fear of 
missing something. 


We forgot one of the nice things of 
the meeting. For many years one Jim 
Malloy has herded and sheared sheep 
in Lincoln county. Every one knows 
him. He has been a good man and 
served faithfully. Time, however, has 
not dealt kindly with him either in a 
physical or financial way. Last win- 
ter when the thermometers froze up, 
Jim froze one of his legs so badly that 
it had to be amputated near the knee. 
Wool growers then came forward and 
helped him. Now the stump has 
healed but a crutch is a bad substitute 
for a real leg. Jim could get a wooden 
leg guaranteed almost as good as the 
leg he lost for $100. But he hadn’t the 
hundred dollars. He has it now, for 
these woolgrowers took up a collec- 
tion among their members and got 
enough money to send Jim away to the 
hospital and buy him a new leg. Soon 
he will be back and spend such years 
as remains for him among these big- 
hearted sheepmen who are never too 
busy to contribute to the well-being of 
their fellow man. What a kindly act 
this was, how well it illustrates the 
spirit of these men whose school has 
been the solitude of nature. 


Mr. Oscar Peterson has for two 
years been president of this associa- 
tion and has rendered an excellent ac- 
count of his tenure. He has worked 
hard and faithfully; this wonderful 
meeting is partly the result. Joseph 
Kinney of Cokeville is the new presi- 
dent and the next meeting goes to his 
home town. Cokeville is already pre- 
paring for the event in an effort to 
eclipse Kemmerer. They may do it. 
We hope so but they will be “going 
some.” 





When your state woolgrowers meet- 
ing is held it is the duty of every sheep- 
man to be present. 4 
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FEEDING COTTONSEED. 


Last spring we had to haul our wool 
about fifty miles to the railroad station. 
In past years we have had some bad 
winter losses, so this year I ordered a 
car of cottonseed cake at shearing time 
and when the wool teams returned for 
a load of wool they took back a load of 
cake. This is now stored on the range 
for such contingencies as may arise. 

E. P. SPAETH, Wyoming. 





SHEEP DECREASING 
IN OREGON. 


Umatilla county, Oregon, has long 
been the center of the sheep industry 
of eastern Oregon. Years ago the as- 
sessor reported as many as 177,000 
sheep in that one county. This year 
the number assessed is only 96,332. 
No doubt that these figures just about 
show the decrease that has taken place 
in ten years. 





WOULD IT 
ELIMINATE DEALERS. 


A Wyoming man asks if the Aus- 
tralian system of preparing wool for 
market would eliminate the 
dealer. 

Our reply is that nothing 
eliminate the wool dealer and we don't 
want him eliminated. No matter how 
our wool is prepared a large part of it 
will always pass through the dealers’ 
hands. We must remember that the 
entire American clip of 280,000,000 
pounds is thrown on the market in less 
than three months. Manufacturers 
would not buy that amount of wool 
and carry it in stock. Someone must 
carry part of it until it is needed. That 
is the function of the wool dealer. A 
better preparation of wool will place 
it in such condition that if the manu- 
facturer desires he can buy direct from 
the grower. The great benefit of bet- 
ter preparation, however, will come 
from the fact that the wool grower will 
know how much of each kind of wool 
he raises and without he knows this 
he cannot know what his 
worth. 


wool 


would 


wool is 














